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ardboard Engineers | 


PLANT visitor facetiously dubbed 

them “Cardboard Engineers.” 
True, they write no M.E., C. E.or E. E. 
after their names— but their unique 
achievements are bridging many a sales 
gap in the more rapid turn-over of 
retail merchandise. 


To make goods sell faster, to more 
definitely establish window display 
as a profitable advertising medium, 
we maintain a Construction Depart- 
ment. 


Here a staff of men work in card- 
board. Figuring with slide rule—with 
square and compass—stress, strain and 
practicability are as carefully consid- 
ered as the most extensive engineer- 
ing project. 


They create and construct unique 
counter containers, window displays 
that are easily and quickly put up, dis- 
plays that must support the actual mer- 
chandise, unusual shipping containers 
that not only display but set forth the 


goods so temptingly attractive that 
one logically reaches for them. 


In this construction field alone this 
division of the Einson-Freeman organ- 
ization is rendering an invaluable serv- 
ice to American manufacturers. 


If your dealer has to reach under 
the counter to sell your goods, the 
Einson-Freeman organization will wel- 
come the opportunity of presenting an 
idea—that will place your goods right 
on the counter—as a reminder and a 
temptation toward quicker and more 
profitable sales. 


Twenty-five years’ creative effort 
and research in the field of window 
and counter display advertising have 
equipped Einson-Freeman executives 
with an experience which is invalu- 
able to manufacturers and advertisers 

who would at first hand 
know moxe of the latent pos- 
sibilities of these economical 
advertising media 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; iA €eé unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S_ warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britian, both on the coast and 
in the interior. They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut te an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs, 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 


One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Traffic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 


AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 
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JoHN W. MEEKER, for many years con- 
nected with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and a widely known steel official, 
has resigned as general manager of the 
Cyclone Fence Company to become presi- 
dent of the Bates Valve Bag Corporation. 
He succeeds JOHN W. CORNELL. 


I. N. Tate, for several years assistant 


‘general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 


Sales Company, has been promoted to 
general manager to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of L. S. CASE. 

Mr. Tate entered the lumber industry 
in 1901 as a bookkeeper for the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company. In 1916 he was made 
assistant manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, when that organization 
was formed. 


G. R. FESSENDEN has resigned as pub- 
licity director of the North East Electric 
Company of Rochester, New York, to ac- 
cept a position as general manager for the 
Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories, Inc., of 
Long Island, New York. 


WILLIAM C. GULLAHORN, for the past 
two years a member of the advertising 
staff, has been made national advertising 
manager of the Birmingham News and 
Age-Herald. Mr. Gullahorn was with the 
Barron G. Collier organization for ten 
years before joining the News organiza- 
tion. 


H. J. C. HENDERSON has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Fisher Body Corporation. Mr. Henderson 
was formerly sales manager of the Lincoln 
division of the Ford Motor Company. 


WILLIAM F. JouNs, of the Chicago office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Minneapolis Journal. 


W. W. Hawkins, who has been general 
business manager of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, of which the Cleveland Press 
and twenty-five other newspapers are 
members, recently became assistant chair- 
man of the board. W. G. CHANDLER suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hawkins as general business 
manager. Mr. Chandler was formerly 
president of the central group, which has 
included newspapers in Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh. R. A. HUBER is now assistant gen- 
eral manager and JoHN G. MEILINK suc- 
ceeds Mr. Huber as the business chief for 
the Press. Mr. Meilink was formerly ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


C. J. Geyer, president of The Geyer 
Company, advertising agency of Dayton, 
Ohio, died at the age of 62, at his home 
in Dayton on July 9, following an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. Geyer entered the 
advertising business in 1911 at the head 
of his own company, after he had spent 
27 years in newspaper work. 


Joun M. Gress of Norfolk, Virginia, for 
many years secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to become manager 
of the trade extension department of the 
organization. 

The advertising agencies have been 
selected for the $5,000,000 lumber trade 
promotion campaign and active extension 
work was started July 20, the date Mr. 
Gibbs assumed his duties. It is expected 
that advertising will begin in the early 
fall and in the meantime field offices in 
many of the larger cities will be estab- 
lished. 


A. MARK SMITH has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Signs Cor- 
poration of Kalamazoo, Michigan. For 
the past four years Mr. Smith has been 
engaged in the development of advertising, 
sales and merchandising plans for national 
advertisers, with offices in Chicago. 

Tuomas H. Mars has been appointed 
general factory superintendent, in charge 
of manufacturing operations. 


H. B. WELLS, who has been associated 
with Buckley, Dement & Company, direct 
mail advertising, Chicago, for five years 
as a member of the industrial service de- 
partment, has been promoted to general 
manager in charge of merchandising, sales, 
and service. 


H. J. WAtsH has been appointed sales 
manager of the New England branch of 
the Chevrolet Company with headquarters 
at Boston. J. C. Cuick, the former sales 
manager, has been promoted to regional 
sales manager at Flint, Michigan. 


At a meeting of the board of directors, 
the following officers of Walker & Co. 
were elected: president and general man- 
ager, H. C. MACDONALD; vice-president, 
WiuiAM T. WALKER; secretary, E. A 
WINCHESTER; treasurer, E. P., BAYNE. 

Mr. Macdonald, who has been vice- 
president of the company for the past sev- 
eral years, succeeds the late Harry. C. 
Walker as active head of the organiza- 
tion. 
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The Kind of Selling That Laughs at 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


HE late T. C. 
Dymond, who 
sold hardware in 


Wisconsin and who later 
became the president of 
the Dymond-Simmons 
Hardware Company of 
Minneapolis, was, in 
many respects, a re- 
markable salesman. During the 
last few years he traveled, I hap- 
pened to be the sales manager of 
the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany. 

I noticed that Tom took many 
heavy orders for “futures” in all 
of the various lines sold by our 
house. One day I asked him 
what his system of selling futures 
was. Tom burst into one of his 
hearty laughs and replied, “I just 
make it easy for the customer to 
buy these futures from me. That’s 
my secret.” 

“But how do 
easy?” I insisted. 


you make it 


‘One Salesman’s Plan 


i ELL, you see,” said Tom, 
“T always take my regular 
orders, that is, the odds and ends 
a dealer needs—in one order book. 
I take all of my future orders in 
another book. I make copies of 
these future orders in triplicate. 
I mail one to the house, I give one 
to the customer, and I keep the 
other for my records. 
“Now,” continued Tom, “I keep 
a separate book on each of my 
good customers. In this book, 
from their orders, I enter all the 
futures they buy. Suppose, for 
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Selling “‘Futures’’ and Keeping Up 
Sales in Summer Not Such a Bugaboo 
to the Man Who Digs for the Facts 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


instance, I take an order for ice 
cream freezers. I enter the date, 
the sizes, the quantity of each 
size and the prices. Then when I 
sell the dealer more ice cream 
freezers the latter part of the sea- 
son, I enter these also in the book. 
I do this with all the various lines 
I sell, such as screen doors, wire 
cloth, fishing tackle, stoves, guns, 
Cte. 


Facts for Dealers 


#¢ HE following season, when 
I open the conversation 

with the dealer about futures, I 
show him from my book exactly 
how many ice cream freezers and 
other lines he bought from me the 
previous season. The dealer takes 
an inventory of what he has on 
hand. The difference is naturally 
what he sold. This makes the 
placing of his orders for futures 
very simple and it is a great help 
to me in landing the business.” 
Tom was very systematic in his 
work. He kept records of sales 
that it would be entirely too much 
trouble for other salesmen to 
keep. Dealers are only human. 
They have a lot of work to do. 
In these days, they are not in- 
clined to buy futures, anyhow. 
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They are far more in- 
clined to postpone and 
wait. Now, when a 
salesman who has no 
records of what the 
dealer bought the year 
before asks him to place 
an order for futures, the 
dealer knows that in 
order to do'the job right, it would 
be necessary for him to go 
through a lot of invoices, count 
up the quantity of goods he 
bought the year before and so 
make up his order in an intelli- 
gent manner. With the natural 
disinclination they have to buy 
futures, they just say, when they 
contemplate this amount of work, 
“Well, what’s the hurry? Wait 
until next trip.” Thus, week after 
week frequently passes and the 
future order is not placed. The 
merchant manages to get through 
the season buying the goods from 
hand-to-mouth only as he needs 
them. 


Orders for Futures 


N THE other hand, if sales- 
men would follow the plan of 
Tom Dymond and be in a position 
to tell the dealer exactly what his 
purchases were the previous year, 
their chances of securing a large 
future order would certainly be 
far better. I afterward suggested 
this plan to our other salesmen. 
Some of our more _ systematic 
men, who were not afraid of 
doing a little extra work, adopted 
Tom’s plan and I am sure it led 
to a considerable increase in our 
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sales of futures. Our futures were 
sold with a dating. The dealer 
did not have to invest any money 
in many cases until after he had 
sold quite a large part of the 
goods he had purchased. 
Naturally, in placing his future 
order for the goods with which 
he would start the season, he 
would not buy the full quantity 
he had purchased the year before. 
If, for example, he had sold fifty 
ice cream freezers in one season, 
he might place his first future 
order for only twenty-five. That 
was a conservative way to do it 
and with a record of his previous 
year’s purchases before him, it 
was a simple matter for him to 
decide what his first order should 


be. 
* ok Ok 


This article will appear in the 
“good old summer time,” that is, 
if we happen to have any summer 
at all this season! This year, at 
least in this neck of the woods 
here in the eastern states, we have 
had a very late, wet, cool spring. 
However, figuring on the average 
of chances, the next thing we 
know, we will have some exces- 
sively hot weather. Then all of 
us will want to buy all of our 
summer things at the same time. 
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Say, YOUN MAN! | 
YOU JUST DROPPED | 
IN AT THE RIGHT 
I'VE GOT | 


A BIG HURRKUP ORDER 
za HERE! 


S ALE §& 


For a number of years pust, it 
has been my job to pass on vaca- 
tions, that is, to decide just when 
a large force of employees will 
take their vacations. I have found 
a disposition on the part of our 
employees, which has grown from 
year to year, to take their vaca- 
tions, if possible, in August and 
even in September. I suppose one 
reason for this is that they figure 
that in July they will have the 
Fourth of July holiday, anyway. 
Another reason, I believe, is that 
they have learned from experi- 
ence that the weather is usually 
far more settled in the latter part 
of the summer than it is in the 
first. 


Changing Markets 


We almost always had a bat- 
tle trying to get employees to 
take vacations in June and in the 
early part of July. Their “grand- 
mother,” it seems, always wished 
to go away in August and of 
course they had to go with her. 
Probably a study of this vacation 
problem will show that what was 
true of our employees was just 
as true of thousands of other em- 
ployees in every line of business. 


I hesitate to make any state- 
ments about the weather covering 
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VETERAN 
SALESMAN! 
“NO USE SEEING 
HIM TODAY — 
PROBABLY AWAY 
ON VACATION 
ANYHOW, THIS 
WEATHER! 


a period of years without having 
the facts at hand, but only from 
my impressions, it has seemed to 
me that spring has been getting 
later and later. For a number of 
years, I had a yacht on Long 
Island Sound. Ten years ago, I 
would have the workmen start to 
work painting and cleaning up 
this boat on the first of April. 
The job would be completed by 
the first of May. Season after 
season, however, I found that 
early in the spring the weather 
was so cold and wet that I really 
had very little use for my yacht 
until the middle of June. Nothing 
is more disagreeable than at- 
tempting yachting in cold, raw 
weather. 

These experiences have led me 
to believe that there must be a 
very good, late-summer business. 
This business must extend past 
Labor Day into October, and 
even into November. Here in the 
neighborhood of Long Island 
Sound, the most delightful 


weather we have is in September 


and October. 

Now, presuming that my views 
are correct and judging from 
what I hear from a number of 
sales managers, it seems to me 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Our Business Is Not Different So Far 
as Fundamentals Are Concerned 


other day to tell a 

banker about our 
selling methods. When 
I had finished he said, in 
effect: 

“Kent, your story 
bears out one of the 
important facts that a 
fairly long experience 
has taught me—that no matter 
how different two businesses may 
seem to be, they are fundamen- 
tally much alike. There may be 
exceptions, but I have never seen 
a case where a business could not 
use many methods that have been 
effective in other lines. 

“That gives a new meaning to 
the old adage, ‘business is busi- 
ness.’ ” 

Certainly, on the surface there 
are few points of resemblance be- 
tween motion pictures and drugs. 
The one is by way of being an 
art, the other is a more or less 
prosaic commodity. Films are 
rented, drugs are sold outright. 
The selling price of drugs is 
closely related to cost, and except 
for differences in freight rates and 
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Sidney R. Kent 
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MANAGEMENT , 


How We Applied the Methods Learned 
in the Drug and Other Businesses to 


the Distribution of Motion Pictures 


By SIDNEY R. KENT 


General Manager in Charge of Distribution 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, New York City 


quantity discounts, the price is 
uniform to all buyers. 

The rental price of a film, on 
the other hand, is based on the 
revenue it will produce for the in- 
dividual motion picture theater. 

These and other peculiarities of 
the picture business are so 
marked that up to ten or fifteen 
years ago producers all believed 
that ordinary good business prac- 
tices were not applicable in mar- 
keting pictures. Many of those 
men had come from theatrical 
circles. All of them gave more 
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attention to the problem 
of production than to 
those of distribution. 
Practically all of them 
were members of the 
“My Business Is Differ- 
ent” Club. 


Yet in spite of the 
marked peculiarities of 
the picture industry, we 
now use many methods which 
have been found effective in 
widely different industries. Most 
of the methods I have adapted 
came from the drug business, for 
it was in that industry that I got 
my experience as salesman and 
sales manager. I have also bor- 
rowed, among others, the methods 
developed and used by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

Here were the conditions I 
found when I left the drug busi- 
ness for the picture “game” as it 
was then called: 

Little attempt was made to 
select the best types 
of salesmen or to 
train them. Sales 
conventions there 
were, but they par- 
took more of the 
nature of celebra- 
tions than of con- 
ventions. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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(Below) The display in 
the center of the store 
returns @ greater profit 
than any other space 
twice as large, declares 
the grocer in the picture. 


More Profit 


3 ee 


The display of fancy gro- 
ceries on the home-made 
display shelves sells more 
merchandise than two 
clerks, declares Mr. 
Scheibe, whose merchan- 
dising methods are de- 
scribed in this article. 


N THE Dartnell 

Plan for Increasing 

Sales of all the 
Wholesalers in the 
United States, one of 
the planks in the plat- 
form is, “Employ a 
sales research or idea 
man to assist your sales 
manager.” Another 
plank is, “Feed a con- 
stant flow of retail mer- 
chandising plans and 
methods to your retail 
customers through 
your own salesmen.” 

In the July 9 issue of SaALrs 
MANAGEMENT an article entitled 
“Moving the Goods Off the 
Shelves” was printed, showing 
how a simple sales idea could be 
applied to ten different lines of 
retailing. 

This article will show how sev- 
eral retailers have, on their own 
initiative, increased sales by dis- 
playing merchandise. It will 
show how it is unnecessary for 
any retailer to spend a lot of 
money to make his store more 
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attractive and 
give it greater 
sales value. It 
will show how 
the wholesaler 


can pass along these ideas to 
retailers, who as yet have been 
too backward to adapt them. 


The use of a few simple mer- 
chandising plans such as are de- 
scribed in these articles is the dif- 
ference between a live, aggressive 
and profitable store, which can 
thumb its nose and laugh at 
the chain store, and a backward, 


A foot of space on a prominent 

counter sells enough cake to net 

two dollars a week profit for 
one store. 
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Dealers 


losing, and doomed store, which 
will in a year or so give way to 
branch No. 906 of some chain. 

There is no need for the whole- 
saler to argue that it is not his 
business to make bet- 
ter merchants; nor is 
there any use for him 
to alibi by saying that 
the retailers don't 
want to be “educated,” 
or that it is too much 
trouble to bother “try- 
ing to tell these dumb 
retailers how to run 
their businesses.” Nor 
is there any use of the 
wholesaler’s saying 
that his salesmen 
haven't time to spend 
in putting these sim- 
ple ideas into use in 
independent stores, 
because the whole- 
saler will have to ad- 
mit that he is going to 
be forced out of busi- 
ness unless he im- 
proves the merchan- 
dising methods of his 
customers. Nobody 
else is going to do it 
for him. His custom- 
ers, in the future, will 
be only so good as he 
makes them. 


The manufacturers 

used to complain that 

the small retailers were not worth 
They used to say 


“educating.” 
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it!for Wholesalers Who Hel 
‘'s|Move the Goods 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 
that their salesmen were sent out Brothers tell him to do can hardly grocery house has built up a huge 
to sell goods, not educate the fail. retail business by taking quantity 
dealers. They used to take the The time is at hand 
e- _ ; 
“" stand that it was foolish to make for the wholesalers in 
- better dealers, only to let some general to do what a 
* price-cutter come along and take few companies have 
™ the business away from them. done. They must 
“ But the aggressive and well-man- spread real merchan- 
t aged manufacturing concerns dising helps among 
D» have already made a success of their retail customers 
h educating good dealers to sell if those retail custom- 
v their lines. ers are to survive. 
1b They have “sold” the dealers A good example of 
es on the idea of putting the goods how much a few sim- 
ut out where the people can see ple ideas inside a store 
* what the store has to sell. Other — will help is shown by 
manufacturers, like the Maytag the experience of G. 
'8 Company, have completely reor- 
” ganized thousands of retail stores, 
id making merchants out of store- 
keepers. 
ei But the wholesalers have done 
me comparatively little. Butler 
a Brothers have done a wonderful 
d- job in hundreds of retail stores. 
to A merchant who does what Butler Even the twine rack has sales 
: value; the show cards are 
“a changed weekly and every 
n- card makes sales while on 
n- ab display. 
os orders for fancy groceries and 
) delivering the goods right from 
. the wholesalers’ stock. Right 
i across the street is a National 
I The table of specialties above is Tea store, and on the opposite 
7” used to put wings on slow-mov- corner is an Atlantic and Pa- 
ing merchandise; the display ne , 
above sold seven packages of cific store. So the Scheibe 
rs cocoanut oe, _ —_ —— store has plenty of competition. 
: hast heen pone the week preunee. But this competition doesn't 
7 bother Mr. Scheibe. The in- 
y C. Scheibe, Inc., of Evans- terior of his store is so well ar- 
ton, Illinois. Mr. Scheibe ranged froma sales-making stand- 
faces as keen competition point that the merchandise sells 
as any grocer in the coun- itself. For example, there is the 
try. Two big Chicago big display rack for high-grade 
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Highly profitable food products on the table 
above, placed near the door of the store, sell 
four times as fast as the same merchandise 
sells when carried on ordinary wall shelves. 
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stores “work” the better 
homes of Evanston with 
regular house-to-house can- 
vassers who take orders. 
Evanston has more than its 
share of chain stores. A 
former salesman for.a well- 
known Chicago wholesale 
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fancy preserves, which he built 
several years ago for the center of 
the store. The material cost $20 
and one man erected the rack in 
one day. 

“Tt paid for itself the first week 
we used it,” said Mr. Scheibe. “It 
is a great saver of room, and puts 
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the most profitable merchandise 
we handle right up in the front 
and center of the store. There 
isn’t a day that goes by but what 
the display makes a dozen or so 
sales. 


“Display will sell any fresh, at- 
tractive-looking merchandise. Not 
long ago I wanted to test the 
sales-making value of tables 
loaded with merchandise up near 
the front of the store. So I took 
some packaged cocoanut and 


about two dollars a week profit 
on cake sales alone—a hundred 
dollars a year from a foot of coun- 
ter space! And the investment 
turns over three times a week. 


Mr. Scheibe believes in push- 
ing “specials,” but not in cutting 
prices. Periodically, he will ask 
all his store salesmen to mention 
some product and suggest to cus- 
tomers that now is a good time to 
buy it. Recently he put on a 
canned corn drive for a week, and 


Instead of the old-fashioned wrapping counters, with storage space, Mr. 

Scheibe turns the counters around and makes a display fixture of them, 

showing merchandise which would otherwise be hidden; tempting dis- 

plays of merchandise go on top of the counters and the displays are 
changed frequently. 


made a display of it on a table, 
and moved the table up near the 
front of the store to the right of 
the door. I selected packaged 
cocoanut because we had not sold 
one package of it in a week. The 
first day the display was in sight 
we sold seven packages!” 
Accompanying this article there 
is a picture of a plate of little 
slices of cake. Mr. Scheibe always 
has a plate of these cake samples 
in plain view, on top of a counter. 
Every clerk is instructed to pass 
out the samples whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. The 
cake is a high-priced product, 
about 15 per cent higher than the 
average cake of the same variety. 
Nevertheless, the simple sampling 
plan sells enough cake to net 
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sold six times as much corn as the 
average weekly sales of corn 
amounted to. There was no con- 
cession in price. All the store 


salesmen did was to say, “How 


about some canned corn?” or, 
“We have an excellent brand of 
corn which we are pushing this 
week,” or, “Wouldn’t you like me 
to include half a dozen cans of 
corn with this order?” 

These simple ideas can be used 
in every store. But the average 
merchant is “too busy” to put 
them into practice. Therefore, 
we believe that it is time for the 
wholesale merchants and _ their 
salesmen to “sell”? these simple 
ideas to their customers. It is 
not necessary to start an elab- 
orate “research department,” nor 
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is it necessary to hire a ten thou- 
sand dollar retail expert, to begin. 
All that is necessary is to appoint 
some one man in the wholesaler’s 
home office to gather and select 
these simple ideas, pass them 
along to each salesman, and re- 
quire each salesman to make a 
report of the number of retailers 
he has been able to induce to try 
some of the ideas. 

Here is the way to make a start: 
Clip from business papers, manu- 
facturers’ booklets, house organs 
and other sources a number of 
simple ideas such as are men- 
tioned in this article. Visit a few 
of the best stores in your vicinity 
and take pictures of simple dis- 
play and merchandising devices 
which have increased sales. Select 
a dozen of the best ideas. Then 
prepare a bulletin for your sales- 
men. Describe thoroughly each 
idea in this bulletin. If a picture 
is needed, furnish a photograph 
with each bulletin. 


Building Better Merchants 


Ask each salesman to select the 
one idea which appeals most to 
him; ask him to describe this one 
idea to ten merchants in one 
week. Give each salesman a 
“quota” of one idea a week to be 
put into action. Any salesman 
ought to be able to sell one out 
of ten dealers. 


At the end of the first week ask 
each salesman to make a report 
on his success in getting dealers 
to try one merchandising idea. 
For the second week have another 
batch of ideas and repeat the 
same plan. During the third 
week ask each salesman to check 
the returns which the retailers 
have obtained from the idea. Re- 
quire them to report on the re- 
sults. Pick the one dealer who 
has gotten the best results and 
write a bulletin detailing the plan 
he tried and tabulating the re- 
sults. Then try to put this idea 
into one store in ten called on by 
your salesmen. 


Repeat the same plan over and 
over again, week after week. In 
a year the wholesaler who does 
this will have brought about a 
small, but definite, improvement 
among his retail customers. 
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The Firestone meetings do not stop at showing dealers how to sell. They are 


taught servicing as well. 


Firestone’s Experience with Regional 
Dealer Meetings 


‘TINETY-SIX men 
lean forward 
eagerly to catch 


the words of the speaker. 

He is J. P. Patterson, 

Chicago branch manager 

of the Firestone Tire and By 
Rubber Company. The 

men are Firestone retail 

dealers of Chicago and suburbs. 
The place is an auditorium of a 
Chicago hotel, and the time is a 
day in January of this year. Sub- 
stitute another group of men and 
speaker and change the place to 
almost any city in the country and 
you will have a good picture of 
the scale upon which these re- 
gional meetings were staged by 
Firestone. 

Of course, regional meetings for 
retail dealers are no new and 
novel sales stimulant, but they 
proved the best means for the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany to reach the greater portion 
of its 30,000 dealers scattered all 
over the United States. 

The Firestone tire dealers were 
no better nor worse than the aver- 
age type of dealer, and like all 
other dealers, many of them were 
not putting the effort in their 
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Better Merchandising Methods and 
Improved Service to Users Is Result of 
Carefully Planned Meetings 


WILL WHITMORE 


business they should. Many of 
them lacked the knowledge of 
merchandising and servicing tires 
that is necessary to real success. 
The gum dipping process of 
manufacturing Firestone tires is 
an exclusive Firestone feature and 
is a pivotal point in Firestone 
advertising and sales talk. Yet it 
was found that many dealers not 
only could explain the process and 
advantages claimed for it, but 
they did not understand it them- 
selves. 


Meetings Carefully Planned 


The regional sales meetings 
were therefore designed and car- 
ried out to make better merchants 
of tire dealers by instructing them 
in modern’ merchandising 
methods, in the processes of tire 
manufacturing, and in thorough 
methods for the care and 
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servicing of tires. 

The success of the 
meetings was due 
largely to the detail 
with which they were 
planned and executed. 
All the technique for 
managing the meetings, 
the speeches, and the 
material used at the meetings, 
were planned and prepared in ad- 
vance by the Firestone organiza- 
tion at Akron. Then the sixty- 
two branch managers who were 
to hold the meetings were called 
to Akron and given thorough 
training in managing the meet- 
ings. There was little chance for 
the managers to fail, for every 
detail of his procedure in putting 
on a meeting was worked out for 
him. He merely had to follow 
the plan laid down for him. 

In the Chicago territory meet- 
ings were held in Chicago and 
such towns as Peoria, Ottawa, 
Rockford, Elgin, Aurora, and 
Decatur. Due to the number of 
towns in which meetings were 
held, few dealers had to travel 
very far to attend. Over eighty 
per cent of the 1,032 dealers 
in the Chicago branch territory 
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attended meetings, this large per- 
centage being a result of special 
efforts directed toward insuring 
attendance. 


Prior to the meeting every 
dealer in the territory in which 
the meeting was to be held re- 
ceived letters announcing the 
meeting and post cards reminding 
him of the date. The salesman 
making the territory was also 
held responsible for the presence 
of his dealers, and it was his duty 
to see that they attended. At first 
getting dealers to attend was one 
of the biggest difficulties to over- 
come, but as the meetings gained 
momentum and dealers began 
hearing about them, this problem 
diminished. At times dealers 
drove as far as eighty miles in 
mud and bad weather to attend. 

The meetings began at one 
o'clock in the afternoon and lasted 
until six thirty. At the opening 
session the speaker first gave a 
complete history of the rubber 
industry. Any dealer who has a 
knowledge of the industry of 
which he is a part, is better pre- 
pared to succeed, Firestone be- 
lieves. Following this came dis- 
cussion of methods of merchan- 
dising, of proper store manage- 
ment and of correct ways for lay- 
ing out a store and displaying the 
products. A talk followed on 
methods of increasing the sale of 
accessories to tires, such as tire 
tape, tire gauges, and other prod- 
ucts allied to tire sales. 


Discuss Tire Manufacturing 


N ONE meeting Mr. J. P. Pat- 

terson, in talking on various 
ways of increasing the sale of 
accessories, declared that tire 
tape, among many other things, 
could be used for removing corns. 
Early the next morning a dealer 
nonplussed a branch employe by 
asking for some corn remover. 

The manufacture of tires was 
next taken up. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning all types of tires 
made by Firestone was given and 
the reasons for the special con- 
struction of various tires to meet 
certain performance demands. 
Every detail of the construction 
of tires was given. The inferiority 
of cheap tires, such as mail order 
house and chain store tires, was 
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pointed out. Another portion of 
the afternoon session was devoted 
to service. Dealers were instructed 
how to service properly and re- 
pair tires so that dealers could en- 
able their customers to get maxi- 
mum mileage from tires pur- 
chased from Firestone dealers. 
In every meeting the hall or 
auditorium was fitted up with 
large charts and diagrams which 
had been specially prepared to 
supplement and illustrate the lec- 
tures. A complete display of 
accessories was put on display at 
every meeting, and the latest 


' equipment for the service depart- 


ment was displayed and demon- 
strated as an incentive for the 
dealers to equip their stores with 
modern devices. Every type of 
tire made by Firestone was on 
display and was used in the lec- 
tures. As an indication of the 
interest-holding power of these 
meetings, only three of the 
ninety-six dealers who attended 
the Chicago meeting were miss- 
ing at the closing session. 


Use Motion Picture Film 


HE charts and | displays 

helped immensely in creating 
and holding the interest of the 
dealers and in putting over the 
lectures in an intelligent and 
easily understood manner. 

The meeting was resumed in 
the evening with a dinner for all 
dealers present. After dinner a 
five reel moving picture was given 
showing every step in the manu- 
facture of Firestone tires from the 
growing and harvesting of crude 
rubber in Liberia to the final 
touch given the completed tire. 
Whenever it was possible, the 
public was invited. 

In many of the towns where 
meetings were held a special run 
of this picture was given to school 
children and the general public. 
These pictures became quite 
popular. In one Illinois town a 
moving picture theater was rented 
from a man who owned the only 
other theater in town. The tire 
picture packed the house, and the 
theater owner showed a feature 
picture in his other house to 
empty seats. Plans are now being 
made by Firestone to show this 
picture to school children all over 
the country. 
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That these regional meetings 
were necessary in spite of the fact 
that every Firestone dealer had 
been given the very same mate- 
rial time and time again in all 
sorts of promotion work, letters, 
and pamphlets, is a commentary 
on retail dealers as a whole. 


To supplement the meetings 
and help dealers who could not 


attend, booklets incorporating, 


practically the same material as 
given in the meetings were pre- 
pared and distributed to dealers 
and salesmen. 


To put over the gum dipped 
process to dealers and enable 
them to demonstrate it to cus- 
tomers, a special demonstration 
tray containing sample pieces of 
tires, fabrics, and cords used in 
Firestone tires, was made up and 
offered the dealers. These trays 
were beautifully made of rich 
leather at a cost of five dollars, 
but were sold to dealers at three 
dollars. However, so few dealers 
bought them, the price was re- 
duced to one dollar. But still the 
dealers refused to use them, so 
finally a much simpler tray was 
made and given free to every 
dealer. 


Making Better Dealers 


HE Firestone organization 

believes that if 30 per cent of 
the dealers who attended the 
meetings use just a portion of the 
information and helps presented 
at the meetings, the regional 
gatherings will have been a great 
success. Dealers that excel in 
just one thing over the average 
dealer and competitor are bound 
to succeed. Success is usually 
achieved by doing one thing 
just a little bit better than the 
average. 

As has been said before, the 
success with which these meet- 
ings were put over was due to 
the care with which they were 
planned to the minutest details. 
No stone was left unturned to get 
the dealers to attend, and when 
once the dealers came to the 
meeting, it proceeded with all the 
precision of a circus. And the 
dealers were given information so 
vital to their business, they could 
not help profiting by the meet- 


ings. 
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How We Found Places For One 
Hundred Additional Salesmen 


HEN I began 
studying our 
* sales methods 


several years ago, I 
found that everything in 
the sales department 
was done by a rule of 
thumb method. It 
seemed that the sales department 
was a more or less happy-go- 
lucky place where hunches and 
opinions ruled everything. 

Our sales department at that 
time was perhaps no better or no 
worse than hundreds of other 
sales organizations. We had good 
men, who were, by and large, 
turning in a satisfactory volume 
of business, showing consistent in- 
creases each year, and our busi- 
ness had shown a healthy growth 
since its founding fifty years ago. 


Beginning a Market Study 


HE more I studied our sales 

problems, the more I felt the 
need for more facts about markets, 
for more accurate determination 
of sales possibilities, and for more 
long pull planning. It was then 
I started an investigation of the 
methods of the most successful 
sales organizations in the country. 
On trip after trip I made visits to 
the leading concerns in various 
lines of business in different parts 
of the country. I asked questions 
and made notes. I consulted sales 
authorities in business organiza- 
tions, in universities, research bu- 
reaus and business service organi- 
zations. 

I found that here and there cer- 
tain men were introducing various 
scientific plans and methods into 
their sales departments, and al- 
ways invariably I found that the 
men who were at the forefront in 
blazing the way in the use of 
scientific methods were the men at 
the head of the best known, most 
successful companies. 

After a great deal of study and 
investigation, and many confer- 
ences with the board of directors 
of our company, we decided that 
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Market Research Showed Us Where 
Our Sales Efforts Were Weak and 
Where We Were Overlooking Business 


By A NEW YORK SALES MANAGER 


the first and best opportunity for 
improvement was in the determi- 
nation of salesmen’s territories. 


Like so many other companies, 
we had always followed a hap- 
hazard method of assigning men 
to territories. Men had certain 
territories because they had 
always had them. Territorial 
headquarters were in certain cities 
because they had originally been 
there. In many instances the 
reasons for certain sales head- 
quarters, which were good enough 
when the men were originally as- 
signed, had ceased to exist. 

Some men were working cer- 
tain territories because they were 
convenient to the home of the 
first man who had worked the 
territory. In other words, our ter- 
ritories were laid out as many of 
our city streets were laid—follow- 
ing the cowpath, later becoming 
important thoroughfares. 


Analyzing Territories 


UR first step was to determine 
the population of each man’s 
territory, in an effort to establish 
the first factor, and to strike some 
sort of an average for the country 
as a whole. The discrepancies 


_ which were found were amazing! 


One man in an eastern industrial 
city had a territory with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 people ; another 
salesman in a western city had 
but 100,000 people in his terri- 
tory. Yet each man was on pretty 
much the same basis so far as 
salary, earnings, volume of busi- 
ness expected and general respon- 
sibility was concerned. 
Obviously a salesman who must 
serve a territory of 5,000,000 pop- 
ulation cannot do as good a job 
as a man whose customers catered 
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to the needs of but 100,- 
000 people. That was 
only one of the many 
astounding things we 
learned. In spite of the 
fact that we had been in 
business for more than 
fifty years, we did not 
know that the per capita con- 
sumption of our products in 
urban centers was considerably 
greater than the per capita con- 
sumption in rural centers. It was 
a simple and obvious thing when 
it was discovered and the reasons 
for it analyzed—but it was just 
one example of our own lack of 
information about vital facts con- 
cerning our business. 


A Market Map 


F COURSE, we had to take 

that fact into consideration in 
allocating salesmen. One by one 
we took different territories and 
analyzed them, using, in all, four- 
teen different factors in determin- 
ing the size of a territory. 

When we started this study of 
territories and this market re- 
search work, we had approxi- 
mately two hundred salesmen. 
By the time we had the work fin- 
ished we found a crying need for 
one hundred additional salesmen. 
Some territories were too large, 
others too small. There was 
hardly one territory that didn’t 
require some adjustment. In 
doing this work we did not ap- 
proach it with the idea that we 
were going to revolutionize the 
business in a day, or that we were 
going to jam the changes down 
the throats of our men. 

In every case we considered the 
salesmen’s interests as well as our 
own. Whena given territory was 
completely mapped and charted, 
we called in each salesman con- 
cerned, or sent the facts to the 
division manager, who got in 
touch with the salesman, and ex- 
plained how we had arrived at 
each conclusion—how we had 
determined the necessary call 
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frequency, how much time we had 
allowed for each phase of the 
salesman’s work, and how we de- 
termined the size of his territory. 
In some cases the men showed us 
where we had made mistakes, and 
the plans were then revised. In 
other cases the salesmen were 
quick to see the advantages of 
their new territorial allotments. 
In every case we worked in har- 
mony with the salesmen. 


As we began developing our 
facts we put into use a huge map, 
which occupies one entire wall of 
the writer’s office. On this map 
we have charted and listed every 
fact we need to know about each 
salesman, the condition of busi- 
ness in every county, the number 
of customers, the salesman’s head- 
quarters, the location of all job- 
bing stocks, and the status of each 
jobber. 


Changes in Operating Methods 


The map shows every territory 
that is vacant, and the sales con- 
dition of every county is posted 
on the map quarterly, colored 
tacks showing the status of sales 
in each county. Each territory 
is marked up showing its boun- 
daries. Each sales division is 
shown, as well as each district. 
Our sales force is organized into 
salesmen’s territories, district 
managers’ territories, division 
managers’ territories, and branch 
house territories. 


From this map any man in our 
business who is entitled to the 
information can tell at a glance 
the exact status of every salesman 
in our employ ; he can tell whether 
business in any given county is 
below or above normal. He can 
tell what sort of a jobber we have 
at each jobbing point, or the num- 
ber of calls a salesman should 
make in each county in his ter- 
ritory. 

From our study of conditions, 
which we charted on this map, we 
made a number of changes in our 
method of operating salesmen. 
In our business it is necessary for 
the men to do two distinct types 
of work—they must sell one type 
of outlet which calls for a dis- 
tinct merchandising technique in 
the salesman’s work. Then they 
must do a certain amount of 
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missionary work among various 
quantity buyers. They do not 
sell anything to the quantity 
buyers, but they must visit these 
men and explain the merits and 


The Men 
On the Cover 


The SALES MANAGEMENT 
photographer caught Mr. 
Vincent Bendix, president of 
the Bendix Brake Company, 
about two minutes after he 
had returned to Chicago with 
a million and a half dollar 
order—which may account 
for his animated expression. 
He is the man at the desk on 
the cover of this issue. Mr. 
Walter Buettner, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, 
appears with him. 


Back in the ’90’s, when au- 
tomobiles were just getting 
out of the blue print stage, 
Mr. Bendix began tinkering 
with things automotive. Re- 
sult: the Bendix Drive is still 
standard self-starting equip- 
ment on 90 per cent of the 
automobiles made in_ this 
country. Having simplified 
the starting problem, it was 
natural that he should next 
turn his attention to more efhi- 
cient stopping. 

After a number of years’ 
work and study, the Bendix 
four-wheel brake was devel- 
oped; it is now standard 
equipment on a long list of 
automobiles, motor coaches 
and trucks. Although they 
have been doing business only 
three years, the Bendix Brake 
Company will do a volume of 
business this year consider- 
ably in excess of $10,000,000. 

Although Mr. Bendix con- 
fesses his business is his prin- 
cipal recreation, both he and 
Mr. Buettner may occasion- 
ally be discovered chasing a 
small white ball across tee, 
fairway and green out at 
Midlothian, or _ perhaps, 
Chain o’ Lakes at South 
Bend. 
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uses of our various products. 
Obviously, each type of work is 
distinctly different. Then there are 
the calls on institutions which re- 
quire a still different approach, for 
these institutions are interested 
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only in the efficacy and price of 
the various products we sell to 
them through the jobbers. 


At one time we had as many 
as thirty-five salesmen who did 
nothing but this missionary work 
on quantity buyers. Now we 
have only two. of these special 
missionary or detail men left on 
the sales force—and for this rea- 
son any man, no matter how good 
he is, will grow stale when he 
does nothing but missionary 
work, with no responsibility for 
sales. 

Now all our men—at least, all 
but two of them—combine the 
three different classes of work, 
selling the retail outlets, the insti- 
tutions, and doing detail work 
with the quantity buyers. 


One Hundred More Men 


In addition to the district and 
division managers we have a 
group of senior salesmen—men 
who are being groomed for dis- 
trict managers—who are given 
the duty of calling on all the large 
institutions and the leading pro- 
fessional men in their territories. 
In addition to this special work, 
each of these senior men calls on 
a special list of the best retail out- 
lets to cash in on the business 
they develop among the profes- 
sional men and the institutions. 

If these senior men are success- 
ful in their work with the profes- 
sional men, the results of their 
work will soon be translated into 
business from the retailers. 


As I said earlier in this article, 
we increased our sales organiza- 
tion from 200 to 300 men—a 50 
per cent increase. 
was not done in a moment, but 
from the result of a careful study 
and investigation. It is easy to 
see that any board of directors 
would need convincing evidence 
to influence them in any decision 
involving a 50 per cent increase 
in sales expense. 


Has this expense been justified? 
We believe it has been more than 
justified. In the first place, we 
increased sales 55 per cent—we 
increased average sales per sales- 
man, reduced the sales expense, 
and—what is more important— 
improved our strategic position 
in the industry. 
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Standardization Versus Guesswork in 
Framing the Sales Appeal 


ing Dr. Paul Ny- 

strom describe the 
sort of sales portfolio 
which The International 
Magazine Company used 
with their salesmen. 
Surely the selling of 
magazines to a retailer 
does not seem to present 
a particularly attractive story. Yet 
it was marvelous to see how in- 
teresting a story was built up. I 
do not remember the exact figures 
but I will attempt to illustrate the 
way this was shown in the port- 
folio. Suppose a magazine sells 
for 35 cents and costs the retailer 
22 cents. Suppose the retailer 
buys ten of these magazines each 
month. 


The Use of Charts 


CHART shows he has an in- 
vestment of capital of ten 
times 22 cents, or $2.20. He sells 
these ten magazines for $3.50 and 
makes $1.30 or a little better than 
331/3 per cent on the selling 
price, and a good deal better than 
50 per cent on the cost price. The 
charts then show him that for- 
tunately he is able to invest this 
$2.20 twelve times a year. So that 
in the course of a year the $2.20 
in capital earns $15.60 in profit. 
This is simple. It is not new. 
Every sales manager has seen 
similar problems. 

Yet I ask you if it is not better 
to furnish the average salesman 
who goes out and sells magazines 
to retail news dealers or to drug 
stores and such people, with care- 
fully prepared charts which may 
be understood at a glance and 
which do not require any reading, 
than it is to expect the salesman 
to deliver this sort of a story out 
of his own head or with tools and 
equipment which he has built for 
himself. 

Often salesmen have called on 
me with no equipment and I have 
noticed the methods which they 
used, to sell. In their pockets 
were various circulars, notes, 
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The fourteenth article of a series 
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memoranda, letters, etc. It has 
been easy to surprise such a man 
with a question. He will go 
through his pockets and try to 
find something or other which he 
believes will fit the case. 

Recently a salesman came into 
my office selling a financial serv- 
ice. The house which he repre- 
sented is comparatively new. It 
has considerable ability, from the 
point of the product which it 
manufactures or. delivers to the 
customer, but it is exceedingly 
weak in its sales methods. The 
man who represented them was a 
likable fellow. Because of my in- 
terest in the subject of selling I 
plied him with questions to see 
how he would react. I asked him 
to tell me who some of his cus- 
tomers were. He _ floundered 
around and named one or two, but 
didn’t make a good impression by 
his answers. If he had had a sales 
kit, then he would have quickly 
pointed, to me, a list of customers 
arranged in some easy-to-under- 
stand way. 


Why One Man Failed 


ASKED him what sort of a 

contract he would make with 
me, and his terms. Strangely, 
this house did not have that in 
any tabulated form. He said they 
would send a letter which would 
confirm what he had said. From 
time to time he fished something 
out of his pocket which he 
thought applied to the case in 
hand. All in all he made a very 
miserable exhibition. At the end, 
in a kindly way I told him that 
if his house was as weak in the 
preparation of its financial service 
as it was in the presentation of 
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its sales story, that I 
could not patronize it. It 
was unfair to send this 
young man out with 
such poor equipment. 
Probably no such thing 
as a sales manager was 
in this institution. His 
employers were busy 
building their financial 
figures or statistics, studying 
bonds, etc., and they were ex- 
pecting the salesmen to manufac- 
ture their own sales talk and pro- 
vide their own sales tools. 


It is obvious to any advertising 
firm that an exhibit book of the 
advertising should be prepared for 
the use of the salesmen. It is 
unnecessary to say that it is not 
well to carry soiled, dog-eared 
proofs in an envelope. Every 
advertiser knows that the adver- 
tising and merchandising material 
should be properly shown in a 
neat fashion. Thus if the firm is 
furnishing a nice design for use 
in the dealer’s store, and if that 
sign is too bulky to be carried, a 
photograph of it should be placed 
in the portfolio. 


What to Carry 


F the firm is furnishing a coun- 

ter display or silent salesman 
which would be bulky and easily 
soiled if carried by the salesman, 
it should be photographed. All 
the printed matter which is fur- 
nished to the dealer to help him 
sell, and which is not too bulky 
to be carried, should be in the ex- 
hibit book. The point is that the 
decision as to what to carry out 
should not be left to the salesmen 
but should be determined by the 
sales department and the exhibit 
prepared in a proper manner for 
the salesman. 


Nothing should appear in the 
sales kit which is not intended for 
the eyes of the customer. Re- 
member, again, the distinction be- 
tween the sales manual and the 
sales portfolio. Place the confi- 
dential matter in the manual. 
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Mr. Stuart Cowan read a paper 
before the Taylor Society in New 
York on January 25, 1924. His 
subject was “Tendencies in Sales 
Management.” This was a com- 
plete paper covering many phases 
of sales management. One of the 
most valuable thoughts in the 
paper was on the development of 
the best sequence of ideas for the 
making of a sale. It is also called 
the primary sales idea. 


Mr. Cowan stated, among some 
principles necessary in sales man- 
agement or sales training, that it 
is a planning function for the 


sales department to develop, by’ 


analysis and experiment, the one 
best sequence of ideas for a com- 
plete sales story, to prepare a 
vivid pictorial presentation of this 
sequence and to prove, in advance 
of any instructions to the sales 
force, that the sales story will get 
orders. 


Sequence in the Sales Talk 


R. COWAN, in stating that 

it is a function of the sales 
department to prepare a_ vidid 
pictorial presentation of this se- 
quence, is advocating the use of 
a sales kit. 

Mr. Cowan described what goes 
on when your salesman appears 
before a buyer. It is as follows: 
“When your salesman calls, the 
buyer looks on him as one of the 
mass, takes a defensive position 
and seizes the first opening or ex- 
cuse to say ‘No, I am not in- 
terested.’ When he first sees your 
salesman he may unconsciously 
say to himself, ‘How can I get 
rid of him?’ When the salesman 
starts to talk the buyer watches for 
his opening. Frequently the sales- 
man gets into difficulties by stat- 
ing his proposition too soon. Then 
the buyer gives some plausible 
reason why he should not buy, or 
gives no reason but refuses the 
proposition. 

“Time and time again the sales- 
man is thrown off the track at 
this point by combating the ob- 
jection. He wastes his time and 
energy trying to break down the 
artificial resistance. But if the 
salesman simply says, ‘Yes, sir, I’ll 
come to that in just a moment,’ 
and goes on with his story he 
can frequently present his chain 
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of ideas in such a convincing 
and interesting way that the buyer 
forgets his artificial objection.” 


In another part of his address 
Mr. Cowan says: “In selling this 
way the salesman has a great ad- 
vantage when the high spots of 
his story are successfully visual- 
ized by striking illustrations, 
large-type headlines and _ con- 
densed statements. With a well- 
prepared sales portfolio he keeps 
the buyer’s eye on the visual pres- 
entation while he pours the story 
into the buyer’s ears. The latter’s 
imagination follows step by step. 
His self-interest is stirred and he 
sells himself by suggestions as he 
is carried along by his own imagi- 
nation.” 

Mr. Cowan also says: “This plan 
of selling does not require the 
salesman to memorize a standard- 
ized or canned sales talk. On the 
contrary, the training of men by 
this method recognizes the indi- 
viduality of each man and the in- 
dividual salesman is taught to use 
the words which come to him 
naturally.” 


Under a discussion of the sub- 
ject of the sales manual one 
would naturally plead for the de- 
velopment of the central or pri- 
mary sales idea. This idea would 
naturally appear in the sales pres- 
entation. Here; however, is an 
argument for the placing of this 
idea or sequence of ideas into 
graphic pictorial form, which ap- 
pears in a salesman’s kit. 


Proving the Idea 


O NOT forget it is necessary 

to prove that these ideas, 
and that the use of this pictorial 
method will sell the goods before 
they are given to the majority of 
the sales force. 

The methods for developing 
this primary sales idea is another 
story. In the advertising business 
the men who are really progres- 
sive and who are recognized as 
accomplishing really worth-while 
things depend a great deal on 
fact-finding. They depend little 
on securing good advertising by 
inspiration or by “hunch.” A num- 
ber of ways are available for find- 
ing out the facts and then for de- 
termining what of these facts it is 
which influences the majority of 
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people. Many who build adver- 
tisements have learned, and used, 
these methods. 


Dr. Daniel Starch, who was 
formerly with the Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard University, has 
written a book the title of which 
is “Principles of Advertising.” In 
this book he describes some inter- 
esting work which he has done 
in connection with determining 
the reactions of people to various 
appeals. 

Few sales managers can go into 
the matter so thoroughly as Dr. 
Starch. Dr. Starch attempts to 
find out what it is that will most 
interest people by these mass- 
reaction tests. He does this pre- 
vious to spending any money by 
inserting the advertisements. It 
is probable that the sales manager 
will determine his chief sales 
points by experimenting in sell- 
ing. Nevertheless, and although 
I recognize that is probably the 
way which will be used more 
often, it is true that, in some 
quicker way than experimenting 
by selling, often the primary sales 
idea might be found. 


The Primary Sales Plan 


KNOW that in the case of at 

least a dozen different sales 
campaigns the judgment of those 
in charge of selling as to what it 
was that would interest the pub- 
lic the most was not correct. We 
found, by fact-finding and by 
mass-reaction tests, that the great 
big majority of people were inter- 
ested in features of the product 
which were different from those 
selected by the sales executives. 
The sales manager has it as his 
duty to discover what is the pri- 
mary sales idea or what is the 
best sequence of ideas for the sell- 
ing of his product. He is then 
justified in picturing, in visual 
form, that sales idea or sequence 
of sales ideas. 


Mr. Cowan says in his paper: 
“During the last two or three 
years more than one thousand 
salesmen, trained according to 
this plan, have produced results 
considerably in advance of the 
sales obtained by the same type 
of men without this sort of 


(Continued on page 167) 
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This company used an anniversary as a hook to induce people to visit their 
plant. The keys cut out of cardboard were distributed by milk wagon drivers. 


Sales Opportunities in the Company’s 
Anniversary Celebration 


|: YOUR company is 


more than a year 
old, it is obvious that 
next year will mark the 
passing of an anniver- 
sary. If your company 
will have been in exist- 
ence five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, fifty 
or seventy-five years next year, 
you have an excellent opportunity 
to capitalize this anniversary in a 
sales and advertising campaign. 
If you expect to celebrate an 
anniversary next year, the time to 
begin planning for it is this sum- 
mer. An anniversary campaign, 
like all other campaigns, is only 
as good as the plans you make for 
it, and the methods used in put- 
ting those plans into action. This 
year a number of well known 
concerns have built their entire 
year’s selling around an anniver- 
sary celebration of one kind or 
another. There are so many dif- 
ferent angles to an anniversary 
campaign and so many opportuni- 
ties for advertising, publicity and 
special sales work that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to begin plans for 
the campaign at an early date— 


_ at least three months ahead of the 


first announcement and publicity 
—preferably. six months ahead of 
the first announcement. 

The Voss Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, of Davenport, 
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Sales Campaign 


Iowa, are celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversary in 1927. They began 
planning their 1927 sales campaign 
way back in 1926, so that when 
1927 began, their entire year’s 
sales campaign was carefully 
planned and all their dealers had 
a complete and workable plan for 
getting the last ounce of benefit 
out of Voss Brothers golden 
jubilee. 


A Complete Sales Campaign 


The general announcement and 
plan was sent to the dealers in a 
128-page book. The book itself is 
10% inches by 14 inches, and is 
printed on heavy enamel stock. 
The entire 1927 advertising cam- 
paign is reproduced in this book. 
Dozens of dealer advertisements 
are reproduced, and dozens of 
pieces of the company’s printed 
matter and dealer helps are either 
reproduced or tipped into the 
book. 

The book begins with a short 
history of the Voss Brothers 
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Experiences of Ten Companies in Using 
Anniversaries as the Keystone of a 


By A DARTNELL STAFF WRITER 


1 


industry, showing the 
pictures of the pioneers 
of the business, the pic- 
ture of the first washing 
machine and all of the 
company’s factories. 

The next step taken 
up in the book is a com- 
plete outline of the mar- 
ket for washing machines, show- 
ing the growth of washing ma- 
chine sales and pointing out that 
there is no such thing as the 
saturation point. The Voss 
financing plan and sales plan is 
then outlined. 

The next few pages are devoted 
to cataloging the various items in 
the Voss line. One interesting 
feature of this catalog section is a 
list of the various products which 
go into the Voss washing ma- 
chine, such as General Electric 
motors; American Brass Com- 
pany’s copper; Blackhawk Foun- 
dry & Machine Company’s cast- 
ings; Lovell Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s wringer rolls; Graton & 
Knight belting; Briggs & Strat- 
ton engines; Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products lumber and Bas- 
sick casters. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, the Stanley 
Works, and other well known 
manufacturers’ products are illus- 
trated and described, so that it is 
evident to all dealers that only 
well known products go into the 
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EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A good example of the han- 
dling of the anniversary 
number of a house organ is 
found in the June issue of 
“The Trib,” house magazine 
for the employees of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


manufacture of Voss 
washers. 

There is a profusely illustrated 
section entitled, “How to Sell 
Voss Washers,” followed by a 
complete plan showing the dealers 
how to get prospects, how to con- 
duct store demonstrations, how 
to hire salesmen, etc. 


Part of the sales plan for the 
golden jubilee is a method for 
getting prospects, which permits 
the dealer to give away a “Golden 
Jubilee Certificate,” entitling the 
purchaser of a Voss washer to 
two combination, self-draining 
tubs and benches, as a special 
golden jubilee gift. These certifi- 
cates, and the plan for using 
them, are reproduced and thor- 
oughly described in the anniver- 
sary book. 


Brothers 


Then come actual samples of 
such material as golden jubilee 
letterheads, window displays, 
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In writing 
an anniver- 
sary cam- 
paign, one 
of the first 
things to do 
is to pre- 
pare an in- 
teresting, 
and concise 
history of 
the com- 
pany. Such 
is the book- 
let shown 
below. 


price tags, and cards, followed by 
a series of golden jubilee news- 
paper advertisements for the 
dealer to use over his own name. 

Sample sales letters, pictures of 
window displays, store displays, 
demonstration booths, displays at 
county fairs and expositions, and 
other helpful material is included 
in the book. 


Post cards are tipped in the 
back of the book. These post 
eards are addressed to Voss 
Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and are order blanks for 
cuts and dealer help material, 
which the dealer can request at 
different times of the year. 


It is obvious that such a book 
cannot be gotten out two weeks 
before the beginning of the year. 
Plans for it must start at least six 
months ahead if a book that ap- 
proaches the Voss book is ex- 
pected. 
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The Studebaker Corporation, of 
South Bend, Indiana, is celebrat- 
ing its seventy-fifth anniversary 
in 1927. This fact has been used in 
the company’s advertising all 
year, and on June 17 there ap- 
peared a publicity story in a great 
many newspapers, announcing the 
fact that on September 15, which 
is the seventy-fifth birthday of 
the Studebaker Corporation, the 
company will hold a _ national 
Studebaker reunion. This an- 
nouncement says in part: “The 
meeting will be called to order at 
ten o’clock Thursday morning, 
September 15, in the Studebaker 
Administration Building, by Mrs. 
Anne Studebaker Carlisle, daugh- 
ter of the late Clem Studebaker.” 


Plans for Publicity 


At this meeting luncheon will 
be served, and anyone whose 
name is “Studebaker,” regardless 
of the way he spells the name, is 
welcome to the reunion. 

Butler Brothers, a nationally 
known wholesale house, is cele- 
brating an anniversary in 1927, 
In addition to other forms of pub- 
licity, all their delivery trucks 
have carried a big sign announc- 
ing the fact that this is Butler 
Brothers twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Thompson & Company, manu- 
facturers of industrial and tech- 
nical paints, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, celebrate their eightieth 
anniversary during 1927, and as 
a part of their anniversary cam- 
paign they have prepared a his- 
torical, pocket-size book of thirty- 
two pages, showing pictures of 
the founder and the officers of the 
company, and various early pic- 
tures of the first plant and first 
groups of employees, as well as 
late pictures of their new plant 
and various departments. 


The Westfield Manufacturing 
Company, Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, have been manufacturing 
Columbia, Cleveland, ‘Tribune, 
Rambler, Crescent and Pope bi- 
cycles since 1877. They are ad- 
vertising their fiftieth anniver- 
sary, using the slogan, “A Half 
Century of Leadership.” 


In writing an anniversary cam- 
paign, one of the first things to do 
(Continued on page 158) 
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How Profits Depend on Putting Sales 
Pressure at the Right Place 


HE great prob- 
lem of the field 
representative of 


the manufacturer whose 
lines run to variety and 
number is to know what 


to sell. By 


He recognizes the wis- 
dom of the insistence of 
the sales management on 
“setting the spread.” He knows 
that his own pocketbook can only 
best be served by selling widely 
in each division, and by balancing 
his sales through seeking, finding, 
and selling the varying types of 
outlets which can market varying 
types and sizes. 

It is a human impossibility for 
the salesman to sell every cus- 
tomer every item of a long line. 
On any single visit, or perhaps 
even during a calendar year, it is 
impossible for field represen- 
tatives to attempt to sell every 
prospect even the articles in 
which he might reasonably be 
expected to profit by selling. 


The Greatest Return 


O THOSE who profess be- 

lief that marketing, either 
from the standpoint of the sales 
management or the field repre- 
sentative, is a simple affair, I beg 
leave forcefully to differ. Let us 
start by differentiating broadly 
between the sales management 
and the field representative. Per- 
haps the simplest clear definition 
lies in the statement that both the 
sales management and the sales- 
men have responsibility for sales, 
but that the control of sales ob- 
viously must reside at _ head- 
quarters. 

Consequently, the allocation of 
sales emphasis, which is one of 
the first steps in sales control, 
starts at headquarters .as an idea 
and becomes a fact only through 
the intelligent initiative of the 
field representative. 

The sales management, in se- 
lecting certain lines and certain 
items as leaders, is aiming at the 
greatest fair net profit over a long 
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term of years. Other things being 
equal—which they seldom are—it 
is elementary that sales emphasis 
will first be placed on the items 
which show the greatest imme- 
diate profit, since it is a fair as- 
sumption, without evidence to the 
contrary, that this profit will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


Factors in Sales Emphasis 


UT there are many other fac- 
tors which the management 
must consider in allocating sales 
emphasis. Here are a few: 
1—Production needs. 
2—Territorial needs. 

3—Field representative’s 

strength and weakness. 
4—Competitive activities. 
5—Customers’ preferences. 
6—Need of representation. 
7—Building prestige. 

As the first of this group of 
factors, I purposely chose produc- 
tion needs as one which has but 
slight bearing in the case of the 
enterprise with which I am iden- 
tified. But in many manufactur- 
ing corporations which make a 
wide range of products, it is im- 
perative that sales be nicely bal- 
anced by production divisions. 
Here, for example, is a minor 
product. Only in combination 
with a number of other products 
could it be sold at a profit. But 
even with the advantage of one 
set of roofs covering a multitude 
of manufacturing activities, it can 
be profitable only provided there 
is adequate volume to keep equip- 
ment and personnel up to a cer- 
tain daily volume. 

Paradoxically, in a number of 
enterprises with which I am 
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familiar, the moment 
sales emphasis is too 
great, orders become a 
source of loss rather 
than profit. It can read- 
ily be seen that granting 
a department, which is 
built around three auto- 
matic machines with 
one-man unit in control, 
any increase in sales over the 


_ production capacity of its unit be- 


comes a source of higher cost up 
to the point where a second set 
of machines with a second man in 
control can be kept steadily at 
work. 

This case is mentioned because 
it proves that in allocating sales 
emphasis, it is frequently almost 
as important to hold sales in 
check as it is to build them to a 
high volume. 

Granted that sales control is the 
specific duty of the sales manage- 
ment, it relieves the field repre- 
sentative of the knowledge of 
production methods and practices, 
which in some degree must neces- 
sarily be acquired by the sales 
management. And one of the 
parallel duties of sales manage- 
ment is the freeing of the field 
representative from all that will 
interfere with the wisest possible 
building of sales, and so far as 
possible from burdens which are 
not inevitable in the marketing 
processes of the field represent- 
ative. 


Every Territory a Problem 
i ALLOCATING emphasis the 


sales ‘management constantly 
has before it the needs of every 
specific territory as well as the 
general needs of the enterprise as 
a whole. It is, therefore, consistent 
rather than inconsistent for the 
sales management to cooperate 
with its field representatives in 
stressing in territory A a product 
which is only “one of our line” in 
another territory. For, in the first 
territory it may well be that com- 
petition or some other factor has 
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relegated to an undeserved ob- 
scurity an entirely worthy prod- 
uct. In the second territory this 
worthy product may be enjoying 
such a wide demand that only the 
slight emphasis necessary to 
maintain its natural growth is 
desirable. 

At this point it is well to em- 
phasize that in such a case the 
percent of profit on a single sale 
—particularly on the initial sale— 
is only one of several factors, and 
perhaps on the whole a minor 
factor. The big sales task, in 
which the sales management and 


the field representative are co-— 


partners, is to secure at least 
normal sales for the item. 

Fortunately for members of the 
inside sales staff, as well as for 
members of the outside sales 
staff, selling is a human rather 
than a mechanical process. For 
were it otherwise, machines 
would replace men, and the inside 
sales staff and the outside sales 
staff would be forced into other 
and probably less enjoyable oc- 
cupations. 


“Preferred” Stocks 


OR is there any immunity 

from sales strength and sales 
weakness on the part of the in- 
side staff. Its members are hu- 
man beings, and as such will 
excel in one direction while very 
possibly be sub-standard in an- 
other direction. It is perhaps 
natural with the constant daily— 
hourly—pressure from all direc- 
tions on the inside members of 
the sales staff that this constant 
force tends both towards im- 
provement in weaknesses, and not 
infrequently to lower somewhat 
points of natural excellence. 

In field representatives it is not 
uncommon to find this situation 
to exist. An unusually fine mer- 
chandiser of highest quality prod- 
ucts, selling instinctively the most 
desirable merchandise his house 
has to offer, finds, because of his 
temperament and because of his 
excellencies in one direction, diffi- 
culty in buckling down to the 
grind of getting the spread 
through adding to his already 
large sales the really, the obvi- 
ously, existing volume of less in- 
spiring items and groups. 
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The territory will not stand the 
expense of a second ‘field repre- 
sentative to market the lines 
which have not received rightful 
presentation. A~- problem thus 
comes into being constantly, 
which is a problem of the field 
representative as well as of the 
sales management. 

Obviously, in such a case it 
would be carrying coals to New- 
castle to place sales emphasis 
with the field representative on 
the products which he himself in- 
evitably places sales emphasis on. 
It is, however, both the duty and 
the responsibility of the sales 
management, as well as the field 
representative, to remedy the 
situation by allocating sales em- 
phasis squarely upon the lines 
which must be sold by the field 
representative if they are to be 
sold at all. 


- Constructive Merchandising 


N THE experience of seasoned 
executives, this not uncom- 
mon condition is seldom remedied 
by ginger letters or any other 
form of concealed or open inspira- 
tional exhortation. There is 
nothing disgraceful in the condi- 
tion. It is almost fair to call it a 
natural by-product of excellence 
along lines which are of far 
greater importance. The remedy, 
when one is found to exist, is 
usually the result of cool and dis- 
passionate discussion of the situa- 
tion based on sales statistics in 
the field representative’s territory 
in contrast to other territories, 
and the joint working out of a 
marketing plan, which may be no 
more than a mere listing of items 
to be stressed and carried in some 
conspicuous place in the sales- 
man’s price book. 

On the other hand, with lines 
running to tremendous volume as 
well as tremendous variety, it 
may involve liberal local adver- 
tising—sales promotion efforts on 
a major scale—and the following 
up of these semi-mechanical sales 
forces by the field representative, 
whose battle has largely been 
fought for him. 

Exactly this same type of con- 
structive merchandising is fre- 
quently necessary in connection 
with individual customers. There 
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are retailers whose pride prevents 
them from marketing as wide a 
range of products as they ought 
to market to obtain their rightful 


profits. They pride themselves 
that they sell “only the best.” 
They fear that if they introduce 
a wider range that their sales- 
people will not discriminate and 
will cut down profits by failing to 
emphasize to prospective cus- 
tomers and actual customers all 
higher grades. 


Meeting Competitive Activity 
OMPETITIVE activities 


may take any one of many 
combinations of possible forms. In 
one section competitive activities 
may well be aimed at the whole- 
saler and force the sales manage- 
ment and the field representatives 
to allocate sales emphasis toward 
deserving the wholesaler’s prefer- 
ence by methods and expenditures 
in time, strength, and money far 
beyond any normal requirements. 


In another section competitive 
activities may take the form of 
sales promotional efforts in behalf 
of retailers and on products sel- 
dom previously stressed in the en- 
tire industry. With such a type of 
competitive activity there are con- 
current problems. The first is 
whether in any way to attempt to 
meet the competitive activity— 
and the second, what form of 
sales emphasis shall be used to 
meet in part or in whole the com- 
petitive activity. 

Ordinarily in such a case, while 
the sales control remains at head- 
quarters, the field representative 
through his recommendations 
takes the first step towards sales 
control as well as toward deter- 
mining the degree of sales em- 
phasis—even the form—that is 
necessary or desirable. 

In fact, the subject of modifica- 
tion of sales emphasis, due to com- 
petitive activities, is one which 
is so broad as to require a volume 
rather than by lesser space, if its 
intricacies.are more than to be in- 
dicated. 

That trade outlets have prefer- 
ences has been shown earlier in 
this consideration of sales em- 
phasis. Not infrequently the cus- 
tomer’s preference is all that is 

(Continued on page 152) 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY ° 


Through five strategically located offices in the United States, 
and through six foreign offices which cover Europe with 
equal thoroughness, we offer advertising agency service 
which has demonstrated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we have served for 
more than twenty years. 


NEW YORK 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 


BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, W. C. 2 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL 5 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


SCHENKER HAUS 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


107, PLACE DE MEIR 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


12, RUE CHERIF PASHA 
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IN THE ALL-DAY HOME NEWSPAPER” 


Golden Months 


in THE GOLDEN SUBURBS 


New York City’s 50-mile suburban terri- 
tory should be charted on your sales maps 
as The Golden Suburbs. . . . Here 
are the three wealthiest buying counties* 
in America! Here are the most valued 
customers of New York’s retail stores— 
the most consistent consumers of the 
Nation’s manufactured products. 

Always, Summer or Winter, The 
Golden Suburbs represent a choice market 
for manufacturers and retailers. But in 
Summer, more than in any other season, 
The Golden Suburbs pour forth their 
gold. The residents of this 50-mile sub- 
urban territory have beautiful homes. 
Homes surrounded by golf courses and 
fine beaches. In these homes they enter- 
tain lavishly during the Summer. They 
live comfortably. And this program, in- 
evitably, consumes more _necessities— 
more luxuries. . . . 


Where is Your Advertising? 


Is your advertising in touch with these 
quantity-consumers of advertised prod- 
ucts? Does it follow them into their sub- 
urban homes where they are living, enter- 
taining, spending, buying? Does it follow 
your city customers out of town? Have 
you maximum coverage where and when 
your advertising dollar digs its richest 
treasure? 

In this 50-mile radius, alone, the Sun- 
day New York American has a circula- 


tion of 283,807—more than all three 
other standard Sunday newspapers com- 


bined. 


More than all New York standard 
week-day morning newspapers combined. 
More than all New York standard eve- 
ning newspapers combined. And its total 
circulation is 1,120,022. 


Growth! 


In the past 444 years, the Sunday New 
York American has gained over 2% 
times more circulation in 50-mile sub- 
urban territory than all three other stand- 
ard Sunday newspapers added together. 
Its growth parallels the rapid growth of 
population ‘in The Golden Suburbs. 


Highly valuable territory for any ad- 
vertiser. Vitally important territory, at 
any time, for any manufacturer of food, 
household equipment, electric refrigera- 
tion, building materials, drug articles. 
. . « And especially important in Sum- 
mer when the residents of The Golden 
Suburbs total their greatest. 


Sunday 


The entire family reads the Sunday 
New York American. They read it all 
day — leisurely — interestedly. Children, 
grown-ups, guests. On Sunday they discuss 
the family’s needs and luxuries—plan 
their purchases for the coming week. 


That is why Sunday New York Ameri- 
can advertising pulls throughout the en- 
tire week—day after day. 


Influence 
And the readers of the Sunday New 


York American must feel the influence 
of this wonderful newspaper. They are 
influenced to spend 10c for it—50O per 
cent more than the price of other Sunday 
newspapers. 


Quality 


The Sunday New York American reaches 
as many homes in Westchester, Suf- 
folk and Nassau* counties (the three 
wealthiest counties in America) as the 
next two standard Sunday newspapers 
added together! 

It reaches as many families in all in- 
come groups as any million circulation. 
And more, proportionately, in the higher 
income groups, than smaller circulations. 


No matter what New York newspapers 
you select, your list is bound to be weak 
in The Golden Suburbs without the Sun- 
day New York American. Get your share 
of the Summer Gold from America’s 
richest market! 

To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home is 
the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sundhay New York American 
“The Backbone of. New York Advertising 4 


SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,120,022 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, the three richest sub- 
urban counties in America, the 
Sunday New York American 
reaches more than 50% of the 
native white families. 


In these counties there are 
66,774 income tax payers, 115 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


golf courses, 156,276 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other, New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. 
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Boston, 5 Winthrop Square Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 
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“People haven’t the time 
or inclination to read a lot 
of words,” was this com- 
pany’s attitude in its ad- 
vertising. Consequently, 
no more than one hundred 
words have ever appeared 
in the text of the firm’s 
ads. One idea at a time, 
simply expressed, was the 
rule. 


Ideas, Not Words, Won Leadership 1n 
This Industrial Market 


HEN the Inter- 
national Com- 
bustion Engi- 


neering Corporation 
started in business thir- 
teen years ago, as an or- 
ganization of combustion B J 
engineers and equipment 
builders serving the 
power generating industry, they 
faced the difficult problem of get- 
ting a foothold in an industrial 
market where prestige and tested 
service are primary factors in 
closing business. 

Starting from scratch, and with 
a new name, this concern rose to 
a position of dominance in its 
feld within this short period of 
time. During 1926 the company 
did 200 times the volume of busi- 
ness of the first year, and 55 times 
the volume of the second year. 
From three draftsmen, the staff 
has grown to an organization of 
more than 300. 


This somewhat unusual devel- 
opment has been made possible, 
according to George Learnard, 
president of the company, through 
advertising. 

Although the initial advertising 
appropriation was limited, a 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Policies Which Brought the 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corporation to Dominance in Its Field 


REGINALD PERRY 


policy was established on the con- 
sistent use of large size space— 
spreads, to be exact. During the 
first years only one medium was 
used. Today the list includes 
about a dozen publications, but 
the same policy is being followed 
out—dominant display. “We be- 
lieve,” says Mr. Learnard, “that 
two pages of smashing copy used 
every week in one publication— 
provided you pick the leading 
publication in the field—does 
more good than the same space 
used spasmodically in each of four 
publications offering four or five 
times the circulation.” 


Selling a Name 


What the advertising aimed to 
sell was the name of the organ- 
ization and the service this name 
stood for. The trade mark and the 
equipment came second. The 
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dominating style of lay- 
out was practically the 
same in 1914 as it is 
today. And the central 
theme—a_ broad _ engi- 
neering service—has 
been consistently ham- 
mered home month after 
month. The style and 
theme are just as effective today 
in keeping command of leader- 
ship as they were in the younger 
days, in building prestige. 


The illustration on this page 
gives an idea of the style of the 
advertising which created this 
impression of dominance. Head- 
lines were displayed in oversize 
behemothian style of lettering, 
using few words—often one word 
only. When cuts of equipment 
were shown, they were unusually 
large. A big percentage of the 
layouts, however, displayed no 
cut of equipment—a radical de- 
parture for a company with en- 
gineering equipment to sell, but 
the campaign was planned for a 
broader objective than that of 
sales of equipment alone. 


The name of the company has 
always been displayed in large 
lettering across the bottom of 
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each advertisement. This name 
was originally Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation. To keep 
pace with the rapid growth of the 
organization, however, the name 
International Combustion Corpo- 
ration has been given to the main 
organization, the original name 
designating one of the subsidiary 
companies—the company in 
charge of engineering. 

Another of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Interna- 
tional Combustion advertising 
was the use of white space and 
very few words. No more than 
fifty to one hundred words have 
ever appeared in the text of these 
spreads—these words have 
usually been set in 14 to 18 point 
ty pe. 

“People haven’t the time or in- 
clination to read a lot of words,” 
said R. C. Beadle, assistant to the 
president, and the man in charge 
of advertising. “I don’t care how 
long the story is you have to tell, 
you have much better assurance 
of getting it across if you tell it 
in installments. Keep your story 
simple. Feed it to your readers 
point by point and don’t say one 
more word about each point than 
is necessary to make it clear and 
forceful. 


Advertising to Overcome Slumps 


sé HE facts upon which much 

of our copy has been based 
have been revolutionary in their 
influence on the power generat- 
ing industry, and have cost us 
in research, investigations, and 
tests, thousands of dollars to ac- 
cumulate and confirm. Did the 
bigness and importance of these 
facts make a voluminous recital 
of them any more necessary? The 
more vital the subject matter, the 
more important it is to say it 
briefly and simply.” 

The company’s advertising has 
run uninterrupted since its begin- 
ning. “It is more important,” 
Mr. Beadle contends, “to adver- 
tise during bad times than during 
good times. The time is coming 
when we will be able to set aside 
what we will call our emergency 
appropriation for use during gen- 
eral business slumps. Thus we 
will be able to keep an even keel 
in our advertising without even 
feeling it financially. 
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“We do not base our advertis- 
ing appropriation on a percentage 
of sales during any previous year. 
Due to our rapid growtlt and 
changes in organization, we could 
not have figured our appropriation 
on any such basis, and even if we 
could have, I doubt if we would 
have done so. Suppose last year’s 
sales had been smaller than those 
of the year before. Do you think 
this would be a reason for reduc- 
ing our advertising appropriation 
for this year? We believe in look- 
ing ahead in all matters—never 
backward.” 

Another exemplification of this 
forward thinking is the attitude 
of the company toward expen- 
diture for advertising a new 
product. 


Prophecy in Advertising 


“ URING the first three years 
of introducing a new prod- 
uct,” Mr. Beadle states, “money 
spent in advertising it should be 
looked upon as capital expense— 
not advertising or even sales cost 
as such. If your product is right, 
and your advertising copy and 
mediums are right, your sales will 
be sure to follow in due time. 


“Many of us, today, are too 
eager for‘immediate sales, too im- 
patient to take the time to build 
prestige for the future. In mental 
picture, your publicity man should 
be from three to five years ahead 
of the business, with a knowledge 
of tomorrow which will enable 
him to forecast future develop- 
ments in the advertising cam- 
paign. This is the prestige build- 
ing quality, which, once put over, 
is the greatest thing in bringing 
in future business.” 

Prophecy in advertising! Still 
another exemplification of fore- 
thought. Note how this idea of 
prophecy is carried out in the 
advertising. 

On September 6, 1921, an ad- 
vertisement appeared stating that 
Lopulco pulverized fuel furnaces 
“hold the record for continuous 
operation without trouble from 
tube incrustation, slag or damage 
to brickwork when developing 
high capacities with high efficien- 
cies.” This advertisement ap- 
peared when pulverized fuel sys- 
tems were not well known. The 
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industry as a whole was ex- 
tremely skeptical. In fact, no one 
else would have dared make any 
such statement regarding this 
system. The International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation 
knew, for it had made thorough 
investigations. The greatest ex- 
perts in the country had studied 
the subject from the practical 
standpoint, and had marshaled 
together the facts to back the 
claim. It has been the policy of 
this company to place at the 


heads of every engineering 
department men of accepted 
authority. 


On December 9, 1924—nearly 
three years later—an advertise- 
ment appeared, headlined, “Ex- 
ploding a popular fallacy.” On 
the right hand page appeared the 
advertisement of September 6, 
1921, with a small caption along- 
side it, saying, “We were con- 
vinced of this in 1921.” On the 
left hand page was a reproduction 
of a page of the 1923-1924 report 
of The Prime Movers Committee, 
Technical National Section, which 
read: 


“The question of furnace maintenance 
which it was thought would be excessive, 
seems to have been rapidly overcome, and 
today with proper proportioning of the 
furnace, air cooled walls and _ water 
screens, there is no more to fear from this 
source than with the use of stokers. More- 
over, it is now becoming evident that the 
life of the furnace may actually be longer 
with pulverized coal than with stokers, 
due, no doubt, to the unusual amount of 
attention it has received and the many 
refinements introduced.” 


Live Ideas for Copy 


HERE are dozens of similar 

prophecies and _ fulfillments 
expressed in the advertising 
throughout the company’s cam- 
paign. An advertisement ran July 
28, 1925, making what was then 
astonishing claims for heat capac- 
ity made possible with “C E” Fin 
Furnace Walls: 

“C E Fin Furnace Walls present 100% 
heating surface to radiant heat. Heat ab- 
sorption and evaporation from the fin fur- 
nace walls are the same as in the first two 
rows of tubes in the boiler. 

“Replacing refractory walls with C E 
Fin Furnace Walls adds a maximum 
radiant heating surface to your boiler and 
removes the temperature limitations of re- 
fractories. 

“Capacities never before approachable 
become everyday performances.” 

The headline was “Put your 
boiler tubes where they do the 
most good.” 


(Continued on page 165) 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industry! 


Gold From 


Chemicals 
Made in 


Milwaukee--- 


A “CHEMICAL ANALYSIS” of 
industrial Milwaukee reveals a 
$61,000,000 annual output of drugs, 
dyes, paints and allied chemical prod- 
ucts. The total output increased by 
$7,000,000 in 1926, and national 
market observers are consistently re- 
porting greater productivity month by 
month in this important manufactur- 
ing division of America’s first city in 
diversity of industry. 


$200,000,000 
A Year to Spend 


The $7,600,000 annual payroll of Milwau- 
kee chemical workers is only a small part 
of the $200,000,000 earned by all indus- 
trial workers here. But at the high aver- 
age individual wage of $1,648 and over, 
chemical workers are contributing an active 


Partial View of the Cooking Room— 
Patton-Pitcairn Varnish Plant, Milwaukee 


share to the consistently growing demand 
for all advertised products by Milwaukee’s 
prosperous thousands of industrial workers, 


Use The Journal 
At One Low Cost 


National advertisers in all lines are breaking 
sales records in the reliable Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market at one low cost per sale 
by using The Milwaukee Journal alone. No 
other newspaper is necessary. The Journal 
is read by more than four out of every five 
families in Greater Milwaukee and in the 
better-class homes throughout Wisconsin. 
Use The Journal alone for maximum sales. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 


WISCONSIN —First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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YOU CANT COVER. A HORSE 
WITH HALF A BLANKET | 


—and you can’t covér Chicago’s morning market “ 
with one newspaper. It’s a simple problem with hel 
a logical, mathematical solution. Chicago has - 
only two morning newspapers ... and the Herald sal 
and Examiner is one of them. These two news- = 
papers cover Chicago’s morning market as . 
thoroughly as sunlight floods a field. Remember to 
that the Herald and Examiner has a million sul 
readers daily and over five million on Sundays... rm 
eager, interested, live-minded and progressive. “se 


THE CHICAGO _ 
HERALD ann EXAMINER : 


Daily Circulation, 421,765 Sunday Circulation, 1,160,719 int 
tio 
att 
Wil 

National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGiveran, Jr. 
W.W. CHEW W. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER a 
285 Madison Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago Monadnock Building, San Francisco - < 
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Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
chain stores and twenty-eight independent stores in two blocks. r 
shown in the picture had but four customers when the Woolworth store had forty-six customers 


When this picture was taken early in June there were eighteen 
The independent hardware store 


Will the Independent Retailer Join 
the Dodo In This Townr 


N THE various con- 

ferences which mem- 

bers of the editorial 
staff of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT magazine have 
held with wholesalers in 
different lines in various 
cities,a number of whole- 
salers have expressed the opinion 
that we were unduly excited 
about the growth of chain stores, 
and that we were merely using 
the chain stores as a scarecrow 
to dangle before the eyes of our 
subscribers. 


Several manufacturers have 
written us suggesting that we 
“soft pedal the chain store thing,” 
saying that the chain stores are 
a natural and economic develop- 
ment, and that the manufacturers 
cannot refuse to sell the chains 
and still command a profitable 
volume of business. A number of 
readers have professed to be dis- 
interested in the chain store situa- 
tion, proudly boasting that their 
attitude is, “let the best man 
win,” 


As to whether or not the chain 


*See article in the September 5, 1925, issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, entitled ‘Cut Prices, 
Inside Discounts and Concessions.” 
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Check-Up of Retail Stores in Evanston, 

Ilhinois, Shows How Chains Are 

Crowding the Independents Of the 
Best Corners and Bustest Streets 


stores are threatening all lines of 
wholesaling, we will have more 
to say about that in this article. 
As to the criticism of the manu- 
facturer, it must be emphasized 
that the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT fully realize that many 
manufacturers in various lines of 
business depending on retail 
stores for the sale of their prod- 
ucts, cannot afford to overlook 
chain stores. 


The Manufacturers’ Profit 


In many lines the chain stores 
now control such a huge volume 
of business that the manufacturer 
must sell them. However, here 
is one point which every manufac- 
turer must keep in mind. The 
chain stores are experts in buying 
from manufacturers at such low 
prices that the manufacturers can- 
not make a profit.* 
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A manufacturer who 
sells too large a percent- 
age of his volume to 
chain stores is paving 
his own road to a profit- 
less destination. More 
than this, the manufac- 
turer of-a well adver- 
tised product furnishes leaders 
which the chains use to attract 
people into their stores, only to 
use every effort to sell their own 
brands, privately manufactured 
and privately packed, to the con- 
sumers who come to the stores to 
buy nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. In other words, national 
advertisers are sending customers 
into the chain stores, nearly all of 
which push competitive brands. 
Chain stores specialize in cheap 
merchandise, and their constant 
shouting about low prices has 
thrown a smoke screen around 
quality, so that the American 
public is growing less and less 
appreciative of high quality mer- 
chandise. 

A member of the Dartnell edi- 
torial staff recently made a check- 
up on chain stores in Evanston, 
Illinois, a city with an estimated 
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population of 45,000 in 
Evanston is directly north of Chi- 
cago. It is the home of North- 
western University and many 
wealthy people. Davis street is 
one of the leading retail streets. 
The retail district is bounded on 
the west by the elevated railway 
lines and the Northwestern rail- 
road tracks. In the two blocks of 
Davis street immediately east of 
the elevated tracks, there are 
eighteen chain stores and thirty- 
two independent retail establish- 
ments. This figure of thirty-two 
includes one bank, one billiard 
parlor and four restaurants, so 
there are really only twenty-eight 
independent stores and eighteen 
chain stores. 

Chain stores occupy four of the 
eight corners, the City Hall being 
on one corner and the bank on 
the other, leaving but two corner 
locations for independent retail 
merchants in the most important 
shopping district in a city of 


45,000 people. 


Chains in Strategic Locations 


N THESE two blocks there are 

five branches of shoe chain 
organizations, and not one inde- 
pendent exclusive shoe store. 
There is but one independent 
drug store and two large branches 
of two of the strongest drug 
chains in the Middle West. Both 
these chain drug stores occupy 
prominent corner locations, with 
a big expanse of show windows 
fronting on two streets. 


The following classifications of 
chain organizations are repre- 
sented in these two blocks: res- 
taurant, drug, hat, cigars, cloth- 
ing, variety, shoes, hosiery, meat 
market and candy. The Wool- 
worth and Kresge stores, both of 
which have excellent corner loca- 
tions and large light stores, with 
all their merchandise on counters 
and tables in plain view, compete 
with almost every independent 
store on the block. Both the 
Woolworth and Kresge stores 
have lunch counters, which were 
crowded with shoppers in the 
afternoon when the Dartnell edi- 
torial man made this check-up. 
None of the independent restau- 
rants had more than two or three 
customers, 
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A hardware store directly 
across the street from Kresge’s, 
and within a few feet of Wool- 
worth’s, had four customers in 
the store, as compared with forty- 
six customers in Woolworth’s and 
fifty-one customers in Kresge’s at 


the same hour. Thousands of 
hardware items in the two chain 
stores were neatly arranged on 
top of tables and counters and 
on display racks, whereas perhaps 
half of the hardware items in the 
independent hardware store were 
hidden on high shelves in original 
packages or behind counters, 
although this particular hard- 
ware store is far above the aver- 
age in arrangement, display and 
neatness. 


Intensive Competition 


HESE two variety stores not 

only compete with nearly 
every other merchant on the street 
in actual selling of merchandise, 
but by their featuring of low 
grade, poor quality goods, exert a 
powerful influence in breaking 
down any appreciation of quality 
merchandise on the part of thou- 
sands of consumers. They are 
constantly making it more and 
more difficult for the manufac- 
turers of quality items in any line 
to obtain +a fair price for good 
merchandise and obtain distribu- 
tion for merchandise that is really 
manufactured to last and wear as 
well as to sell. 


The two chain drug stores 
which occupy the two most prom- 
inent corners on Davis street, 
both compete with a great many 
other merchants. As everybody 
knows, the average chain drug 
store today is more and more a 
general store and less a drug 
store. Some drug stores are even 
selling silk hosiery; many of them 
sell coffee and other grocery 
items. Drug stores have dozens 
of hardware and electrical store 
items all attractively displayed on 
tops of counters and on tables 
with price tags attached. The in- 
dependent stores which sell elec- 
trical goods make a poor showing 
in comparison with the chain drug 
stores’ displays of electrical mer- 
chandise, although, of course, the 
average electrical store carries a 
better grade of merchandise than 
can be found in drug stores. 
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Any sales manager who doubts 
that the rapid growth of chain 
stores is threatening the entire 
wholesale structure of this coun- 
try may find it profitable and in- 
teresting to make a similar survey 
of the best retail sales locations 
in his own town. More than 
likely, he will find that many of 
the best locations are tied up in 
long term leases with chain or- 
ganizations, and that the inde- 
pendent retailers, because of their 
persistent refusal to match the 
chain stores’ sales aggressive- 
ness, have been forced to side 
streets and poor locations just far 
enough removed from the main 
traffic lanes to make it impossible 
for them to match the chain store 
volume. 


A number of authorities claim 
that chain store expansion is 
rapidly reaching rts peak in large 
cities and in the East. Whether 
or not this is true no one knows, 
but everyone does know that 
many chain store organizations 
are making surveys and studies 
of smaller towns, and a number 
of chain stores have already 
branched out into very small 
towns. If they meet with the 
same success in the smaller com- 
munities that they have in large 
cities, they will then be encroach- 
ing upon the last stand of many 
wholesalers who have made little 
effort to improve merchandising 
methods of small town dealers, 
leaving a fertile field for the chain 
stores to step in with their ag- 
gressive merchandising and corral 
a big share of the retail trade in 
small towns. 


TAYLOR HEADS SALES 
MANAGERS’ GROUP 


T THE eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Chicago Sales 
Managers Association, held June 
13, the following officers and 
directors were elected: Arthur G. 
Taylor, president; Leon Marks, 
first vice president; Harry Hill- 
man, second vice president; W. 
H. Dennison, treasurer; Arthur 
B. Rice, secretary. Directors: W. 
L. McCasky, L. J. Bornhofen, L. 
W. Blodgett, C. A. Steel, H. G. 
Kenagy, I. N. Van Pelt, C. R. 
Jenkins, and C. J. Jackson. 
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New Orleans — 


“economically healthy” 
. . . and then some! 


OLD facts, uncompromising statistics released at the end of the 

fiscal year, June 30th, show that New Orleans is “economically 
healthy” ... and then some! New Orleans is in a better shape indus- 
trially, commercially and financially than a year ago, a time when un- 
usual prosperity in this market was conceded. 
Total deposits in eight New Orleans banks stood at $235,242,594.31 on 
June 30th, exceeding by a comfortable margin deposits a year ago. Total 
resources of seven banks were almost three and a half million greater 


than a year ago. Loans and discounts at this time show a 1% decrease . 


over last year’s record. 


Factory payrolls and water front activities are two vital factors in the 
prosperity of New Orleans, and it is worthy of note that customs col- 
lections at the port of New Orleans for the fiscal year just ended exceeded 
by 18% those of the year ending June 30, 1926, setting a new record for 
the Second Port, U.S. A. This 18% represents a tremendous growth 
in port business, as New Orleans handles a large percentage and increas- 
ing volume of duty free merchandise. 


With new arrivals in the industrial world of New Orleans and with the 
increasing production of factories already established, payrolls are 
mounting steadily. The past year, especially, has seen substantial 
increases. 


That New Orleans, despite the serious and widespread misfortune of the 
spring flood whose effects its neighbors felt, should emerge at the turn 
of the fiscal year with such gratifying summaries might amaze outsiders 
even while it strengthens the confidence of beholders both at home and 
abroad in the present strength and prosperous future of this greatest of 
Southern markets. 


The Times-Picayune, New Orleans’ one big newspaper, reached during 
May and June the highest circulation level, daily and Sunday, ever 
attained by itself or any other New Orleans newspaper. 


She Cimes-Picanune 
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General Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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THE SALESMAN. 
WAS FIRED! : 


“Oh, see the smile on the sales-man’s 
face!” 

“Why is the sales-man smil-ing?” 

“Because he was dis-charged.” 

“But why is he smil-ing if he was dis- 
charged ?” 

-“Because he has been ex-pect-ing to 
be dis-charged for five months, and now 
the blow has fall-en. His sales man-a- 
ger and ad-ver-tising Man-a-ger, who 


9 have never sold goods in north-ern Ohio 
themselves, bore down on him. He 
didn’t mer-chan-dise the ad-ver-tis-ing 

¥ 


his com-pan-y was running in a Cleve- 


land news-paper of wide-spread cir-cu- 
la-tion.” 
“But why didn’t the sales-man mer- 
chan-dise the ad-ver-tis-ing ?” 


“Because north-ern Ohio is a great 
big place and has so many cit-ies and 
deal-ers in it that it is ab-so-lute-ly im- 
pos-sible for a sales-man to make deal- 
ers more than 35 miles from Cleveland 
believe in Cleveland newspaper adver- 
tising.”’ 

“But why didn’t the Sales man-a-ger 
and the ad-ver-tis-ing man-a-ger know 
this ?” 

“Charles, you may be seated. 
There are some things that even 
teacher doesn’t know. You are too 
in-quis-i-tive.” 
* * * * * . 
Many good salesmen lose their 
jobs in the Cleveland territory thru 
no fault of their own. Many cam- 
paigns fall flat for just one reason—this 
reason: The area over which Cleveland 
newspapers have influence, the area 
in which Cleveland firms operate, the 
only area in which Cleveland newspaper 
advertising brings commensurate re- 
sults is a 35-mile radius of Public 
Square which is better known as “The 
TRUE Cleveland Market.” 


The Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Cleveland - Detroit + San Francisco Seattle - Los Angeles 


FIRST IN CLEVELAND i ccarsitowssn LAR GES T 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
* Portland 


IN OHIO 


HE TRUE Cleveland 

Market. Everyone 
who has _ investigated 
conditions in this terri- 
tory agrees that The 
Cleveland Market is 
NOT Northern Ohio, or 
North-eastern Ohio, or 
even any censiderable 
portion of it, and that 
Cleveland newspaper ad- 
vertising is net produc- 
tive outside the TRUE 
Clevelaad Market. 


INC. 
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World Wide Photo 


The first flying cigar store has been put into operation by the United Cigar Stores. 


The plane carries $1,500 


worth of merchandise, including cigars, cigarettes, pipes, and various varieties of tobacco. It carries a crew of 


four men and two salesmen. 


Survey Shows Airplane Plants All 
Running at Capacity 


“y , YE CANNOT 
supply the de- 
mand,’’ was 
the reply we received to 
our inquiry on business 
conditions of the refrig- 
eration department of General 
Electric at their new mid-town 
display room at 7 East 45th 
street, New York City. 

Mr. M. E. Pipkin tells us that 
they have only five men working 
in this territory at the present 
time, and while they are not using 
anything but their usual space in 
the papers, they cannot keep up 
with the demand. 

The same answer was given us 
when we asked L. R. Hills, sales 
promotion manager of Frigidaire, 
what was new in their field. The 
office of the Kelvinator staff was 
crowded with applicants for sales 
jobs. They are putting on as 
many new men as they can find 
who qualify. “The usual summer 
drive only on a larger scale,” was 
the report from this office. 

Frigidaire has added a page to 


. the old aluminum ware sales idea; 


that of getting a party of women 
together and demonstrating the 
product. They hire a hall in a 
community, install a Frigidaire, 
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New York Sales Managers of Electric 
Refrigeration Companies Report Big 
Sales ; United Cigars Feature FlyingStore 


donate ten dollars to the club or 
association sponsoring the meet- 
ing, bring on their spokesman and 
woman demonstrator and have a 
regular get-together party. 

Mr. Hills states that they have 
found they can hold the women’s 
interest best with a demonstration 
of freezing desserts and ices. He 
also stated that the high cost of 
the local halls was one of the 
chief drawbacks to putting the 
plan into more active practice. 


Sample Dutch Masters Cigars 


S. Baumann & Brother, New 
York furniture dealers, with a 
large window for display, are ad- 
vertising nationally advertised 
products in a rather unique man- 
ner. They have set up a life-sized 
single apartment in the window 
that appears to have been really 
lived in, using Stickley Day Beds, 
Two-in-one tables, Windsor 
chairs, Almco lamps, Delcraft 
rugs, Colonial grandfather clocks 


’ 


and other articles for the 
living room. 

The United Independ- 
ent Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, is the official 
title for the new Para- 
mount picture and Columbia 
phonograph tie-up on the air. 
They will operate seventeen sta- 
tions in key locations with Major 
J. Andrew White in actual charge 
of operations. Unusual programs 
and big names in the entertain- 
ment world are promised. 

Dutch Masters cigars are using 
a crew of ten to pass out to a 
“selected list,” coupons good for 
two cigars to overcome the slump 
in cigar sales in this territory. 
We have asked repeatedly for the 
reason of this slump, but the only 
reply that seems at all logical is 
that the old cigar smoker is 
changing to cigarettes and the 
younger generation is not taking 
to the cigar habit. 

The United Cigar Stores an- 
nounce that they have completed 
“the first serious commercial avia- 
tion enterprise of its kind.” The 
familiar red and gold may now 
be seen in the air daily slipping 
across the sky with a cargo of 
cigars, cigarettes, candy, razor 
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blades, shaving cream and green 
coupons. 

They have purchased a heavy 
fourteen passenger Sikorsky 


monoplane with twin Liberty 
motors and fitted it out as a 
miniature store. It will be piloted 
by Captain Roscoe Turner, a 
former war pilot, and will carry 
one of the chain store executives 
and a sales clerk. 

The outfit will be sent on a tour 
of the East and Middle West as 
soon as it has dem- 
onstrated its possi- 


the Lindbergh plane in San 
Diego, is two months behind on 
orders and getting further behind 
each day. The Wright Whirl- 
wind Motor is having trouble get- 
ting materials and report that 
they are in the same position as 
the plane manufacturers. 

Mr. C. F. Van Sicklen, in 
charge of sales and advertising of 
the Advance Aircraft of Troy, 
Ohio, made this statement at a 
dinner here a few nights ago: “If 


From the Canadian National 
Railway we hear that the United 
States was the best customer that 
Canada had during the twelve 
months ending May 31. Total ex- 
ports reached $483,918,355, repre- 
senting an increase of $2,007,827 
over Uncle Sam’s last year’s ac- 
count. Impogts from the United 
States for the same period were 
$698,686,409, an increase of $73,- 
560,916 over the same period last 
year. 

The Postum Com- 
pany has offered to 


bilities here. At each ae 
stop it will open for | 
business and souve- 
nirs will be distrib- | 
uted along with in- | 
formation on com- | 
mercial aviation. | 
Some of the stops 
will be Schenectady, 
Rochester, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and interme- 
diate points. 


“/ 2 delicious crystal 


ice cubes in this amazingly 
convenient carton... 


Plane Sales 


The writer was 
present at the Long 
Island field the day 
the Ford Reliability 
Tour of fourteen en- 
tries landed and saw 


BSOLUTELY FREE! A crisp carton of pure, 
sparkling Knickerbocker crystal ice cubes— 
containing six dozen —72 — appetizing cubes! If 
you take Knickerbocker ice regularly, simply ask 
your’reguler driver today for your free carton. If 
you don't take Knickerbocker service, tear out the 
coupon below, and present it to any one of the 
stores listed. 
We want you to try these delicious Knickerbocker 
crystal cubes with our complimen:s—because we 
knbw how much you'll enjoy ther:—how conve- 
nient they are for dozens of hcme uses! We 
know that once you have used thera, you'll simply 
never be satisfied to be without thim—thcy are so 
convenient, so pure, so appetizing! 
When you get your carton, place it in the bottom 
compartment of your refrigerator «irectly under the 
ice. You will be surprised how well they will keep 
—the carton is heavily peraffined. And remember, 


butter cold, for garnishing olive and celery dishes 
and for many other uses. 

Knickerbocker crystal ice cubes are made in 
Knickerbocker plants—from the same pure ice that 
goes to regular Knickerbockercustomers, the same 
ice that protects the food and keeps it wholesome 
and fresh in hundreds of homes. Knickerbocker 
crystal cubes simply bring pure, sparkling 
Knickerbocker ice to you in a new and amazingly 
convenient form. In each carton are six dezen 
sparkling, appetizing cubes—you do away, for good 
and all, with the necessity of chipping and cracking 
ice from your regular supply—no more messiness, 
no more worry! You can prepare cooling drinks ata 
moment's notice, without danger to dainty summer 
frocks or evening dresses! 

Leave di with your Kni ice 
driver, or with one of the progressive stores listed 
below. You need never be without Knickerbocker 


one enthusiast pur- 
chase a Pitcairn Mail 
Wing, a brand new 
model, without even 
so much as a trial 
flight in it. He had 
seen it land and that 
was enough. He flew 
it home that evening. 
Not ten minutes later 
we witnessed the 
purchase of two 
Eagle Rocks for 
commercial use. You can rest as- 
sured that the latter purchaser 
had been taken on a test flight. 
The reason for mentioning the 
above facts is to give an impres- 
sion of the hysteric buying in this 
particular line at the present time. 


Having seen these purchases 
we took it upon ourselves to see 
if the other plane representatives 
were doing as well. Fokker is so 
far behind in his orders that he 
could not make an entry for the 
reliability tour. Ryan, who built 
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every carton contains 72 delicious, sparkling cubes crystal ice cubes. No waiting! Ne skimping. You 
— enough for many rounds of cooling summer can have all you want, all you need—at all times! 
drinks, and plenty left over for keeping table And hot weather appetites are capricious! 


Knickerbocker 


NEWMAN'S PHARMACY, (Emanuel Newman, Ph.G.) 
1100 Pelhamdale Avenue 


THE COMMUNITY STORES 
4768 Boston Post Road 


E 


THE PELHAMS 
S. E. SHANKS, DRUGGIST 


CRYSTAL 
in Cubes 


purchase Walter 
Baker & Company, 
Ltd., for $160 a share 
or to exchange 1% 
shares of Postum for 
each share of Walter 
Baker stock. The 
subject is to be voted 
upon at a_ special 
meeting called for 
July 19. Earnings of 
the Baker Company 
for 1926 were $780,- 
129. 


Renfrew Sells 


William T. Irwin 
and Associates have 
acquired the remain- 
ing inventory and 
good will of the Ren- 
frew Manufacturing 
Company, of Adams, 
Massachusetts. The 
deal has a book value 


87 Wolf's Lane 


Phone 2993 Pelham cherge, ove 


Neme 


25 


CENTS 


feverous carton of six doi ke 
ice cubes. This will wot obligate you im say way 


ae 


Phone 0590 Pelham 


Knickerbocker 
5" Cubes 


Phone 0585 Pelham 


we were able to deliver 500 com- 
pleted planes on the sales floor 
within the next two weeks, I 
could have delivery orders on 
everyone by that time.” 

Those who have the interests 
of aviation at heart, and they are 
legion in this vicinity, are caution- 
ing manufacturers not to be too 
hasty in entering this apparently 
promising field. It has many prob- 
lems yet to be solved before it 
can be said to be on a good sound 
basis. 
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of $2,000,000. It has 
not been decided yet 
whether to continue 
at Adams or move 
the plant south. 

Continued high 
prices of the cocoa 
bean have curtailed 
the candy market to 
a great extent here. Several for- 
eign manufacturers are making a 
survey of the field with an idea 
of manufacturing here. 

The Motor Vehicle Bureau of 
New York City reports an in- 
crease of 71,000 operators’ and 
chauffeurs’ licenses in the metro- 
politan area, making a total of 
about 775,000 in this district. 

The Cotton Textile Institute. 
Inc., reports that over ninety new 
uses for gingham were suggested 

(Continued on page 172) 
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For prizes .. premiums .. gifts 
to increase sales or good-will 


“SMOKADOR (jus: 


naturally looked good to us” 


says H. M. Applegate, Manager, Williamson Candy Com- 
pany, makers of ‘‘Oh Henry’’ and ‘‘Copy’’ candy bars 


MOKADOR as a prize proposition, puts 
new kick into the sales contest. Asa 
premium, ‘“‘the men go after it, too!”’ 
writes the Williamson Candy Company, 
The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
another example, has used hundreds of Smok- 
adors in 1926-1927 sales quota contests—with 
profitable results. 

And for gifts to business friends—well, The 
William L. Urshel Lime and Stone Co. Toledo, 
Ohio, has now used more than 350 in 1925 and 
1926 and writes, ‘‘We never in our experience 
have received so many ‘thank you's!’ ”’ 


Made of durable 
metal and 
ornamental 

28 inches high 


Naturally, every executive will wish to work out his own 
ways of using Smokador, and profiting by its popularity. The 
point is, Smokador is so desirable, so acceptable, wherever and 
whenever offered! 


You are undoubtedly already familiar with what Smokador 
is and does, from your own experience with it in the best- 
appointed homes, offices, clubs, hotels, on limited trains and 
ocean liners. Probably you have one or two Smokadors in 
your home. The patented ashless ashstand that does not tip 
over and spill. The silent partner with the patented roly-poly 
‘‘Rock-a-by”’ base that always swings it back into position. 


Stubs and matches drop right through hollow stem into 
roomy airtight bowl where they are immediately extin- 
guished. Smoking, smelling stubs and all danger of fire absolutely eliminated. 
One user calls Smokador, the ‘‘Fire-Extinguisher."’ And easy to clean—just 
unscrew stem by a turn to the left, then empty bowl of dry debris. 


There Is Only One Smokador 


Don’t be misled into taking any but the genuine—look for the name, Smokador, on the match box 
holder and on the bottom of the bowl. This mark is a guarantee of genuineness, perfect workmanship 
and material. 

Sold by better department stores, furniture, sporting goods, office equipment stores, and many others 
where smart things are offered. Or Use the Coupon for Quantity Prices. 

Made of durable metal and ornamental, 28 inches high, in ten attractive colors. Note the snuffer 
grips—two on each Smokador. They hold forgotten smokes and snuff them out. 


There is only one 


Trade Mark TR AD E M A c K 
Patented roly-poly 
“Rock-a-by” base 
swings Smokador 
back into posi- 
tion. It does not 


tip over and spill. REG. US. PAT OFF. Manufacturers of metal ashstands rang- © 1927. S.M.CO,ING. 
ing in price from $10.50 to $25.00 


NNN NN NN nN nee UJge this coupon for quantity prices — 
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Smoxapor Mre. Co., INc., 130 West 42nd Street, New York City. S. M. 7-23-27 
Gentlemen: ; Sales contests. 

We are interested in Smokadors for Premiums. 

Gifts. 
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How One Concern Picked Out 
Its Sales Manager 


MIDDLE western 
sales company 
selling a long line 


of machinery of rather 
general usage recently 
had occasion to hire a 
new sales executive. 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
magazine is in possession of the 
facts regarding the method em- 
ployed in hiring this man. Be- 
cause of the confidential nature of 
the information, we are not at 
liberty to divulge the name of the 
concern, but it is a well known 
one, and has been established for 
many years. 

When it was decided to hire a 
new sales manager, the com- 
pany’s banker was asked to con- 
duct a preliminary investigation 
because of the necessity for ob- 
taining a man who could work 
closely with the financial man- 
agement and backing of the 
business. 


The Questionnaire Method 


HE importance attached to 

the job of sales manager by 
this concern is shown by the fact 
that they got up a special mimeo- 
graphed application blank con- 
taining eight single space type- 
written pages of questions. Hun- 
dreds of men were given an op- 
portunity to fill out this question- 
naire, which is by long odds one 
of the most thorough and search- 
ing that has ever come to our 
attention. 

The first page of the application 
blank asks the usual questions 
concerning age, height, weight, 
nationality, education, etc. 

Under “experience” the appli- 
cation blank calls for detailed 
facts. regarding the applicant’s 
last six positions. After the name 
and address of the company, and 
the applicant’s period of service, 
come: Nature of products sold; 
your exact position; your total re- 
compense per year; number of 
salesmen employed by the com- 
pany; number of salesmen 
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for Hiring New Man 


directly under your own jurisdic- 
tion; territory covered by sales- 
men under your own jurisdiction ; 
yearly dollar sales of the com- 
pany; yearly dollar sales of the 
salesmen under your jurisdiction. 
Method of recompensing the 
salesmen: 
Straight salary plus traveling 
expense? 
Drawing account against 
commission ? 
Salary and traveling expense 
plus average commission? 


The Applicant’s Expense 


HE percentage of direct sell- 
ing expense (salesmen’s 
salaries, traveling expense, com- 
missions or bonus) to gross sales 
for the company as a whole and 
forthe men under your jurisdiction. 
There are six of these blanks to 
be filled in, provided, of course, 
the applicant has worked for six 
different companies. 

Another interesting question is 
the following: Tell briefly if in 
one or two of the foregoing posi- 
tions, you obtained any unusual 
results, covering primarily these 
points: 

1. The dollar 
sales volume. 
2. To what do you ascribe 
this increase in sales? 
Organization of sales force? 
Increase in number of sales- 
men? 
Change of selling method, 
etc.? 

Here follows a list of general 
questions which the applicant 
must answer: 

Did you ever do any selling as a 
salesman? 

As a salesman what were your 
maximum yearly sales? 


increase in 
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Searching Analysis of Applicant's Past 
Record and Written Test of Ability to 
Judge Sales Problems, Used as Basis Ss @ 


What product did you 
sell? 

To whom did you sell it? 

sales manager, 

would you expect to 
obtain the same _ re- 
sults in the New Eng- 
land states as you 
would in the southern states or 
midwestern states? 

Which territory do you consider 
the hardest to break into? 

Which the hardest to maintain? 
Do you consider it more diffi- 

cult to build up sales in large 

cities, as compared with small 
cities and towns? 

Do you believe it is possible in 
the farm implement business defi- 
nitely to establish sales quotas by 
territories? 

What do you think would be a 
reasonable basis for establish- 
ing quotas? 

Do you believe it possible to 
budget the amount of selling 
expense necessary to obtain 
that quota? 

Describe briefly how you would 
attempt to arrive at such an 
analysis of quotas and selling 
expenses. 

Some other general questions 
are: 


Testing a Man’s Judgment 


Describe briefly how you would 
attempt to determine the value 
of an advertising medium. 


If you were to select a sales man- 
ager, which quality in the fol- 


lowing list would you consider 
to be the most essential, if this 
man would have charge of 100 
salesmen selling approximately 
seven million dollars’ worth of 
machinery : 
1. Ability to 
select men. 
2. Personality. 
3. Power of his own convic- 
tions. 
4. Knowledge of selling 
principles. 
5. Experience. 
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Dominating a 
Six State Territory 


The COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
is one of America’s Great Dailies 


THE SIX STATE TER- TS DAILY circulation of 150,000 covers a 
RITORY dominated by . . . 

the Commercial Appeal 300 mile radius, and is larger than that of 
shares largely with the any other Southern newspaper. 

South’s forward march 

f ity, followi 

rr Sige bc - — It carries more national copy than any Southern 
ea which was inevi- newspaper and in Memphis, a city of 200,000 
apie. ? * 4 F 

in ence all atiiins population, (‘70 per cent white) it carries the 
tial wealth rests se- bulk of local and national advertising. 


curely upon the long 
ignored economic prin- 


ciale, White inadate that To the national advertiser, seeking to establish 


iron must be fabricated business or expand sales in west Tennessee, 
where mined close to 7 : 

coal deposits and cotton southeastern Missouri, eastern Arkansas, west- 
manufactured nearby ern Kentucky, northwestern Alabama, and 


the raw material. 


northeastern Louisiana, the Commercial Ap- 


««<<—_~«~9»#, || peal presents the logical medium, in point of —= 
—————— coverage, influence, service and results. 


Market Data Service 


The Commercial Appeal maintains a complete department for the compilation of market data and 
guidance of national accounts, and issues a monthly merchandising paper to the trade covering news 
of national advertisers and their campaigns. 


The COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Morning and Evening Sunday 


150,000 137,000 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY — Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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6. Experience in the ma- 
chinery merchandising 
field. 


A great many of the questions 
asked are evidently put to the 
applicant with the purpose of 
determining his method of think- 
ing and of analyzing sales prob- 
lems, and for the purpose of ob- 
taining an accurate picture of the 
prospective sales manager’s ag- 
gressiveness, his knowledge of 
the latest trends in sales manage- 
ment, and the operation of sales- 
men. 


For example, here are some 
questions which would make any 
sales manager scratch his head: 
Given a choice of ten $3,000 a 

year salesmen, or three $10,000 

a year salesmen, which would 

you prefer? 

Do you believe in definitely rout- 
ing your salesmen? 

Do you believe in having a sales- 
man make out a daily report of 
calls? 

What would you estimate the 
selling expense (salesmen’s 
salary, traveling expense, and 
bonus) should be for a company 
selling machinery to the trade 
for each one million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise sold? 


More Leading Questions 


That the company left no stone 
unturned in its effort to get a 
complete picture of the man’s 
mental processes and his mental 
viewpoint on every subject is 
shown by the following questions, 
which were asked on page eight 
of the application blank: 

Do you believe it is essential, if 
you were the candidate selected, 
to get some definite conception 
of the type of ultimate con- 
sumer who buys the farm im- 
plements? 

If you believe it is essential, how 
would you attempt to go about 
finding it out? 

Do you believe it is possible to 
set a budget for a sales increase 
of 15 per cent for next year and 
be able to accomplish that in 
the course of a year? 

What do you think would be fair 
compensation for a sales man- 
ager in charge of a sales de- 
partment selling approximately 
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ten million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise a year at a reason- 
able selling cost? 


While it is true that this ques- 
tionnaire is more thorough than 
a great many others, it shows the 
trend of the times, and proves our 
contention that the ordinary sales 
manager who runs his department 
on hunches and guess will soon be 
as extinct as ox carts. 


A Wisconsin sales manager re- 
cently interviewed more than 
1,000 applicants for the position 
of eastern sales manager with 
headquarters in New York. Out 
of the first three hundred men in- 
terviewed, not one would have 
qualified, even in an emergency. 
There are hundreds of sales man- 


agers today who, in the event 
they went out to look for a new 
position, would be as far behind 
the time as an old fashioned 
bucket brigade of volunteer fire- 
men is behind the modern fire 
engine. 

In the past ten years an entirely 
new theory and practice of mar- 
keting has been put into opera- 
tion, and the old time sales man- 
agers who hired almost any good 
fellow, gave him a sample case 
and a check for expense money, 
and said, “Your territory is every- 
thing south of St. Louis and east 
of the River,” is a back number. 
Yet there are many sales man- 
agers who operate in almost this 
fashion. But their days are num- 
bered. 


Milwaukee Journal Wins 
Shuman Trophy 


HE Shuman trophy was 
won this year by the Mil- 
waukee Journal. This was the cup 
offered at the Denver convention 
of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives for the 
most constructive story of a 
newspaper advertising success. 
The Journal’s campaign was a 
program of full page advertise- 
ments, published bi-weekly in the 
Sunday edition, featuring various 
phases of Milwaukee life such as 
industries, transportation facil- 
ities, financial status, educational 
institutions, churches, play- 
grounds, government, etc. It was 
designed by the Journal’s promo- 
tion department to “sell”? Milwau- 
kee to its readers, and was based 
on the theory that civic interest, 
like charity, should begin at 
home. The entire project was 
sponsored by fifty business 
houses, representing almost every 
line of industry in Milwaukee, and 
the advertisements were paid for 
by them. Their names were in- 
corporated in the ads under a 
column entitled “Civic Leaders.” 
The success of the campaign is 
evidenced by the fact that, after 
the first twenty-six pages had 
been run, the fifty sponsors who 
paid for the space were so well 
S MAN 
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pleased with the proposition that 
enough subscriptions were re- 
ceived by the Journal to continue 
the series for another twenty-six 
weeks. 

The entire series was aimed at 
creating, in the minds of the 
readers, a feeling of confidence in 
Milwaukee and its institutions ; to 
make people feel satisfied with 
their citizenship. It was hoped 
to accomplish two things by this: 
first, to reduce the migration of 
people to other localities, and 
second, to encourage Milwaukee- 
ans to invest their money in Mil- 
waukee property or enterprises. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
result of the campaign lies in the 
fact that the merchants and 
manufacturers themselves were so 
thoroughly sold on Milwaukee’s 
advantages that the Association 
of Commerce raised a sum of 
$300,000 to be used to spread the 
news of Milwaukee’s advantages 
to all parts of the world with the 
view of inducing other industries 
to locate there. 


“I have received many valuable 
ideas from your magazine, which 
I digest very thoroughly.”— 
Robert S. Altshuler, Sol Altshuler 
Company, New York City. 
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‘Only 14% of Oklahoma 


Farmers Have Radios” 


U.S.Dept. of Agriculture Radio Survey - 
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~and Business in Oklahoma 
is Excellent 


April 1927 according to the Radio Survey published by the United 

States Department of Agriculture. Despite this increase only 14% 
of the farmers in Oklahoma now own radios. The increase in radio sales 
during this period shows that Oklahoma farmers will buy radios. The radio 
sets on Oklahoma farms need tubes, batteries, accessories, etc., this year. 


Roa sales increased 167% in Oklahoma between January 1925 and 


Oklahoma farmers will have money to buy radios and accessories this fall. 
Nation’s Business, Babson, and Forbes place Oklahoma in the “excellent” 
business area on the July business maps. They point to a huge agricultural 
income as a guarantee of a prosperous Oklahoma farm market this fall. 


Oklahoma is 73.4% rural. To get volume sales in this rich agricultural state 
it is necessary to get farm sales. Oklahoma farmers will buy radios, batteries, 
and tubes advertised to them through the 177,456 circulation of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, their only farm paper. 
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The “Keytown’” Plan of Selling 


~ NOR selling by tele- 
k phone the tele- 
phone companies 
have developed what we 
call the “Keytown” plan. 
Under the Keytown plan 
we have selected certain 
towns that are central 
geographically to a great 
number of towns in a particular 
area. These towns have been se- 
lected with regard to availability 
of hotel, railroad, highway, and 
telephone facilities. At the tele- 
phone offices in such towns the 
companies have, in most Cases, 
provided special facilities for cus- 
tomers’ use. The salesman can 
go to the telephone office in one 
of these Keytowns and with a 
station-to-station rate, generally 
not in excess of fifty cents and, in 
most cases, less than that rate, 
reach all of his customers by tele- 
phone in a comparatively short 
space of time. He can see per- 
haps, fifty customers a day in that 
way, where you would otherwise 
have to stretch things to see ten. 


How the Plan Works 


An example of a Keytown is 
Utica, New York. From Utica 
can be reached Rochester, Her- 
kimer, Ilion, Little Falls, On- 
eonta, Dolgeville, Frankfort, 
Whitesboro, Cooperstown, Mo- 
hawk, and about twenty other 
towns having populations ranging 
between five hundred and two 
thousand. In talking to a cus- 
tomer on the telephone, experi- 
ence shows that the salesman will 
generally be given any orders that 
he would have been given on a 
personal visit. If it develops that 
some of the customers want to 
see the salesman personally, he 
can visit the customer by appoint- 
ment. 

In this day and generation, 
merchandise has been largely 
standardized both as to type and 
quality. So many articles are 
guaranteed in all respects by their 


From an address at the Second District 
Convention of the International Advertising 
Association, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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New York City 


During an eight months’ 
period, a tire concern sold 
$3,180,000 worth of tires 
by telephone at a sales 
cost of 2 per cent against 
a cost of 5 per cent for 
personal sales made dur- 
ing the same period. 


trade marks and brands that a 
good bulk of selling need not be 
carried on by the inspection 
method or by face-to-face con- 
tacts. 

In many instances catalogs 
are sent out which serve to mini- 
mize the need of face-to-face con- 
tact. Even where samples are 
used, such samples are frequently 
of small bulk and can be mailed 
to the trade and orders taken later 
by telephone. 

To assist in the rapid handling 
of long lists of calls, we have 
what we call the . “sequence” 
method of handling long distance 
business. When a salesman goes 
to any town with an idea of call- 
ing the trade in neighboring 
towns, he can hand the telephone 
people a list of the customers that 
he wishes to reach. This list is 
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General Commercial Manager, New York Telephone Company, 
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By Telephone 


How the Skip Stop Plan in-the Use of 
the Telephone Speeds Sales Work 


By V. EB. 


in turn sent to the long 
distance operating room 
and an operator is as- 
signed especially to the 
completion of the par- 
ticular group of calls. As 
the salesman _ finishes 
talking to one customer, 
the operator will have 
the next call 
waiting for him 
and in that way 
from his tem- 
porary sales 
headquarters he 


can cover territory in a very short 
space of time that would require 
days on the personal visit plan. 
There is no limit to the scope of 
this plan except that which is 
brought about by economic re- 
strictions governed principally by 
the spread of profit in sales. 
Another method that has been 
successful is the use of the tele- 
phone as applied to the “Skip 
Stop” system of selling. This sys- 
tem enables the salesman to give 
more time to prospects and yet 
cover the territory in the same 
amount of time; or, if the sales- 
man wishes only to devote the 
usual amount of time to pros- 
pects, he can cover his territory 
in a little more than half the usual 
time. The salesman first stops at 
Point “A.” At “A” he calls on his 
customers and telephones the 
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trade in Point “B” for his orders. 
Leaving “A” the salesman does 
not stop in “B” but goes on to 
Point “C.” In “C” he calls on 
his customers personally and 
makes telephone calls to his 
orders in Point “D” and so on. 
On his next trip through the ter- 
ritory the salesman will first call 
his customers in Point “A” from 
headquarters and will first call 
personally at Point “B.” From 
Point “B” he will call his cus- 
tomers in Point “C.” He will then 
skip Point “C” and call personally 
on his customers in Point “D.” 
By employing this system 
throughout his entire route, he re- 
duces the number of personal 
visits but maintains the same 
number of personal contacts, and 
in two trips personally visits all 
prospects in his territory. As 
mentioned above, the salesman 
under this plan can either spend 
more time with each prospect or 
take on additional territory. 


Four Types of Calls 


O ASSIST traveling sales- 

men the telephone companies 
offer a credit plan whereby credit 
will be extended to salesmen, the 
telephone bill being forwarded to 
and cared for by the home office. 
Any telephone company business 
office will be glad to explain this 
plan. 

There are four types of toll 
calls available, station-to-station, 
person-to-person, appointment 
and messenger, each type having 
some definite advantage. In plan- 
ning toll campaigns careful atten- 
tion should be given to the selec- 
tion of the most suitable type of 
toll service. The station-to-sta- 
tion call is the lowest priced class 
of service. Person-to-person calls 
are slightly more expensive than 
station-to-station, and appoint- 
ment and messenger calls cost 
slightly more than the person-to- 
person call. 

There seems to be some dispo- 
sition to use person-to-person 
service where station-to-station 
service would suffice. In many 
examinations we have made of 
customers’ toll tickets we found 
that as high as 80 to 90 per cent 
of all calls placed were completed 
on the first attempt, which means 
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that that percentage of calls could 
have been placed at the cheaper 
station-to-station rate with 
exactly the same results to the 
subscriber. By this we do not 
mean that station-to-station calls 
can always be substituted for per- 
son-to-person calls, but many 
times a knowledge of conditions 
at the points called might make 
economy in this connection pos- 
sible. 


Sales From the Home Office 


OR the benefit of those who 

are not conversant with the 
difference between station-to-sta- 
tion and person-to-person calls, I 
might say that a station-to-station 
call is simply a call for the tele- 
phone number at the distant point 
on which you will talk to anyone 
who answers, while the person-to- 
person call is a call where you 
ask the telephone company to 
connect you with a particular in- 
dividual. 

The methods mentioned here 
have been outlined principally for 
salesmen on the road. However, 
the idea of sales by telephone is 
just as applicable to home office 
sales activity. The telephone com- 
panies over the entire country 
will be glad to confer with any- 
one regarding this matter of sell- 
ing by long distance telephone. 
The companies will welcome the 
opportunity to advise with you as 
to the most suitable type of equip- 
ment, as to general telephone 
practices, as to the training of 
telephone sales forces, and any 
other items that have to do with 
this general question. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the training of salesmen 
for this work and definite plans 
must be made and their carrying 
out consistently supervised if the 
plan is to be successful. Should 
any of you be interested in the 
proposition I would strongly urge 
that your first move be that of 
letting your local telephone busi- 
ness office know that you are in- 
terested in working out a plan for 
bringing about in your own busi- 
ness, increased volume of sales 
and decreased sales costs through 
selling by telephone. 

Now I would like to give you a 
few samples of what success 
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some houses have had with sell- 
ing by telephone. Here is a case 
involving tonnage goods. We 
asked an executive of this con- 
cern what he thought of long 
distance selling. He answered: 


Sales at Low Cost 


“ OES it pay? Here is the 
record of two days’ orders, 
Look at the first four. A 30-ton 
order from a town in New York 
State; sales expense, $1.95. A 24- 
ton order from a town in Mary- 
land; sales expense, $2.30. A 20- 
ton order from a town in Pennsyl- 
vania; sales expense, $75. <A 
15-ton order from a town in Vir- 
ginia; sales expense, $3.50. Think 
of it, 2,400 miles covered in 14 
minues and look at the results— 
orders amounting to $1,700, se- 
cured at a cost of $8.50. No, sir, 
long distance selling is no longer 
an experiment, but is a permanent 
factor in our sales organization 
throughout the United States.” 


Here is the experience of one 


tire manufacturer during the first 
eight months of 1926: 


CVS PHOT CANS asiniccssscscntscossccores 98,560 
Value of Sales $3,180,000 
Sales Expense (Tel. Cost, 

Salaries & Misc.) i... 2.0. $63,600 


Telephone Sales to Total Sales 40% 
Telephone Sales to Telephone 


TRGer VEC WTS mscsccssisesscsscessccnscrsccsecane 70% 
Cost of Telephone Sales............... 2% 
Cost of Personal Sales.................. 5% 


And then there is the experi- 
ence of a publishing house: 


Telephone Calls 538 
Telephone Sales —................. 241 
Valae.iof Sales... $11,600 
Sales Expense (Tel. Cost, 

Salaries & Misc.) ..0.cccce $1,100 
Average No. Interviews per 

day 54 
Average No. Sales per day........ 24 
Sales‘ to Telephone Inter- 

views ..... es 44% 
% Cost to Telephone Sales 

Value e 9.5% 


ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION IS SOLD 


OL. LUKE LEA, owner and 

publisher of the Nashville 
Tennessean, and Rogers Caldwell 
of Nashville, who recently ac- 
quired the Commercial Appeal and 
the Memphis Evening Appeal, 
have purchased the Atlanta Cov- 
stitution. Clark Howell, Sr., con- 
tinues as editor of the Constitu- 
tion, and Maj. Clark Howell, Jr., 
as business manager. The policies 
of the paper will not be changed. 
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The Machine Tool Builders are typical 
metal trades plants, in that they are 
large consumers of metal, castings, 
forgings, bearings, and all the other 
things that metal trades plants buy. 


They also serve this industry by pro- 
viding the tools which every metal 
working plant uses. Thus their mar- 
ket closely parallels the circulation of 
The Iron Age. 
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Advertising —a Primary Function of 


Sales MANAGEMENT 
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“You Pays Your Money and You 
Takes Your Choice” 


NE of the stand- 
ard stories in 
circulation the 


last few years relates 
the miraculous experi- 
ence of a truck driver 
who was injured collid- 
ing with the concrete 
base of a street light. 
Nearly everyone has heard this 
story at one time or another, but 
for the sake of record I’ll repeat 
it here: 

In the accident the truck 
driver's left arm was fractured 
and two fingers on 
his right hand were 
sprained. As_ the 
injuries were being 
treated he wanted 
to know how soon 
he’d regain the use 
of his hands. The 
doctor attending 
the case assured 
him that inside of 
six weeks he’d be 
as active as ever. 

“But, doctor,”’ 
queried the patient, 
“will I be able to 
play the piano?” 

“Why, ofcourse,” 
was the encourag- 
ing reply. “Two 
months from now 
you'll be playing 
the most difficult 
selections.” 

“Well, that’s cer- 
tainly dandy,” said 
the truck driver, gratitude shining 
in his eyes, “because I couldn’t 
play a note before.” 

That is one way of becoming 
musically accomplished. Possibly 
some of those people with stifled 
musical yearnings and the nine- 
year-old mentalities advertising 
copy writers hold in such rever- 
ence, were even encouraged to 
try it. It sounded almost too 
easy. 

Surprising as it may seem, 
though, there is a still easier way, 
and one that isn’t nearly so pain- 
ful, either. It is the sort of a 
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Samples of the adver- 
tisements that 
you wonder why Kreis- 
ler or Paderewski both- 
ered to study 
there’s such an easier 
method. 


make 


Piano, Saxophone, Banjo, Violin or 
Lither Sold—and Advertised—on the 
W hile-You-W ait Instruction Plan 


plan, furthermore, that would ap- 
peal to the same people who 
might otherwise be tempted to 
subject their hands to mutilation 
in the expectation of awakening 
hidden talent. 
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| We Knew She Had Never Taken r 
a Lesson From a Teacher! 
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If they read the advertisements 
these persons will be struck with 
the silliness of going around for 
two months with their hands all 
done up in bandages when they 
can become just as accomplished 
and with just about as much 
logic—simply by clipping a 
coupon. Where it took the truck 
driver two months to acquire his 
musical education, here they can 
do it in thirty minutes, ten days 
or three weeks, depending upon 
the instrument they wish to play 
and the course of instruction that 
is advertised. 
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It Seemed So Strange 
to Hear Her Play 


Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson Sent FREE 


Suppose the truck 
driver had wanted to 
become proficient on a 
saxophone, for instance. 
He could have saved 
himself a lot of time and 
inconvenience merely by 
responding to a recent 
advertisement which 
told about a boy who “did not 
know one note from another, yet 
within three weeks he learned to 
play the popular airs on his 
Buescher True Tone saxophone.” 
And he would have been pretty 
sure to respond, 
too, because in the 
same advertisement 
there was a picture 
of the saxophonist’s 
girl holding up her 
hands in joyful 
amazement and 
saying, “It’s just 
three weeks since 
he got it.” That 
offered the truck 
driver a chance to 
make an impression 
on his own girl that 


it 


ee would have been 


difficult for him to 
resist. 

Reading on he is 
asked, “Would you 
clip the coupon be- 
low if you thought 
there was a chance 
that you could 
learn to play?” And 
the question is an- 
swered at once, “You can. Just 
a few hours’ practice, a few quiet 
evenings at home, and you will be 
playing happy tunes. It’s so easy, 
even for people who think them- 
selves musically dumb.” 

Only one test stands in his 
way. It is this: “Can you whistle 
or hum a tune? Can you keep 
step with the band? Could you 
walk up to the piano and thump 
out a tune with one finger?” If 
he can—and surely any man who 
can drive a truck can do those 
simple things—then he can learn 
to play a saxophone. 
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Strangely, however, the 
3uescher seems to be the only 
instrument so qualified, for the 
advertisement says “only with 
3ueschers is rapid progress as- 
sured.” In a few weeks the 
musical journals will carry a story 
of his life under the heading, 
“Two Months Ago He Was 
Dodging Trafic—Now He’s 
Dodging Bottles.” 

3ut this is all elementary stuff 
compared to the girl who sat 
down at a piano among a group 
of friends and astounded them by 
playing Anitra’s Dance with such 
“soul fire that everyone seemed 
to see gypsies swaying and chant- 
ing around the camp-fire.” As 
one of her chums tells the story, 
“We always thought of her as an 
onlooker—a sort of social wall- 
flower. Certainly she had never 
been the center of any gathering. 
That night of the party when she 
said, ‘Well, folks, T’ll entertain 
you with some selections from 
Grieg,’ we all thought she was 
joking. But she actually did get 
up and seat herself at the piano. 
Everybody laughed. I was sorry 
for her. But suddenly the room 
was hushed ... When the last 
glorious chord vanished like an 
echo we were astonished. . . An 
onlooker no longer—she was 
popular.” 


Advertising Leads the Way 


How foolish that girl would 
have been to put her fingers 
through the clothes wringer when 
it was so much easier, and 
quicker, to take the U. S. School 
of Music course in piano! Of 
course, a truck driver might have 
to get his fingers smashed to learn 
to play, but not she. Every time 
the Chinese used to eat roast pork 
they always had to burn down a 
house, because that was the way 
they first became acquainted with 
the delicacy, but modern intelli- 
gence finds shorter cuts. So it is 
with musical genius. Advertising 
points the way out. 

The friend who was so en- 
thralled over her friend’s sudden 
burst into prominence imme- 
diately decided to take while-you- 
wait violin lessons. Now, she 
confesses modestly, she plays not 
only the violin but the banjo. 
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Other available courses, com- 
pleted in varying short lengths 
of time, include organ, ukulele, 
cornet, trombone, piccolo, guitar, 
clarinet, sight singing and more, 
all under the admonition to “for- 
get the old-fashioned idea that 
you need ‘talent.’ ” 

She didn’t say how long it took 
her to become an expert banjoist, 
but if she spent more than half 
an hour at it she was cheated, for 
the New York Academy of Music 
advertises that thirty minutes is 
the limit. This organization gives 
banjos away free to anyone en- 


rolling in its course. The course 
itself isn’t free, naturally, but the 
banjo is. Clipping a coupon soon 
puts one in “our happy army of 
enthusiastic finished tenor banjo 
musicians.” 

The people who take these 
courses will be the first to praise 
them. If you ask them whether 
you really can play the saxophone 
in three weeks they'll answer, 
“Certainly, doesn’t it say so in 
the advertisement?” That, to 
them, is proof enough. Listening 
to their melodies, however, is 
something else. 


W. F. Graver 


GRAVER PRESIDENT 
OF GRAVER FIRM 


RAVER CORP., East Chi- 

cago, Indiana, has elected 
the following officers: W.- F. 
Graver, president and treasurer ; 
P. S. Graver, first vice president ; 
J. P. Graver, second vice presi- 
dent; K. W. Bartlett, third vice 
president; H. S. Graver, secre- 
tary, and A. E. Lucius, assistant 
secretary. 

W. F. Graver, the new presi- 
dent, has for many years been 
vice president. The three Graver 
brothers have spent their entire 
business career with the Graver 
Corporation, having been schooled 
in every branch of the business 
by their father. J. P. Graver has 
been president for many years. 
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RAILROADS HEAVY 
PRINTING BUYERS 


HE railroads of this country 

expended approximately $28,- 
418,700 in 1926 for stationery and 
office supplies, according to a re- 
port submitted at the annual con- 
vention held recently by the pur- 
chases and stores division of the 
American Railway Association at 
Chicago. 

Due to simplification in the 
number of forms used by the rail- 
roads as well as greater conserva- 
tion and economy in the use of 
stationery and supplies of all 
kinds, expenditures in 1926 were 
the smallest for any year since 
1920 and were a reduction of 
$3,000,000 compared with 1925, 
although there was an increase of 
around seven per cent in the 
amount of freight business han- 
dled by them. 

“When you consider,” said the 
report, “that the money spent for 
stationery and printing by the 
railroads of this country runs 
from four to five per cent of the 
total purchases of all other mate- 
rials on the railroads, exclusive 
of fuel, rail and ties, it will appear 
that the item of stationery and 
printing is important.” 


BRITAIN TO SPEND 
$500,000, 000 


That Great Britain will spend 
more than $500,000,000 in adver- 
tising home products was an- 
nounced by Lorne C. Robson, 
president of the Advertising Club 
of Newcastle on Tyne. 
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“Achievement”, considered as a book, is 
of itself a magnificent achievement. So, 
we believe you will agree, is its Molloy 

) Made Cover, which surpasses anything 
of the kind ever before attempted. This 
cover was conceived and executed en- 

il lirely within the Molloy organization. 
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Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 


: ever Such a Handbook 


for Advertisers / 


VERY man or woman who is concerned 
with producing results from printed mes- 
sages will want this marvelous book, 
“Achievement in Photo-Engraving and 
Letter Press Printing, 1927”, published 

by the American Photo-Engravers Association. It 

contains seven hundred nine-by-twelve pages showing 
the outstanding achievements of modern photo- 
engraving and letter press printing, with a full and 
lucid explanation of how each effect was accomplished. 

From this book you may learn in advance just 
what preparation is necessary to secure the results 
you seek. It will cost at least $75.00 per copy to 
produce ““Achievement’”’, but it will be sold at $10.00 
per copy. Ask your engraver to place your name on 
the subscription list, which closes on July 15th. The 
book will be ready about December first. You and 
your staff will not want to be without it. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY — 2869 North Western Avenue — CHICAGO 
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Food Interests Stage Sampling Battle 


HE Kellogg 
Company distrib- 
uted 200,000 free 


samples of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes in a recent 
sampling campaign in 
Baltimore. In addition 
to this the company ran 
full-page advertisements in the 
local daily newspapers, contain- 
ing coupons ‘for which one box of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes would be 
given on presentation to local 
grocers. Thousands of boxes of 
Corn Flakes were given away this 
way. To secure the free box one 
had but to write the name and ad- 
dress and the name and address 
of his grocer. The chain grocery 
stores of the city cooperated with 
the Kellogg Company as well as 
the individual or neighborhood 
grocers, 

Following close upon the heels 
of the Kellogg Company the Pos- 
tum Company made a _ similar 
sales and advertising campaign. 
No free samples were distributed 
at the homes, but free boxes of 
Post Toasties were given by gro- 
cers in exchange for coupons 
from the newspapers. 


Shredded Wheat Samples 


OT to be outdone by either 

of these companies, the 
Shredded Wheat Company staged 
o big sales and advertising cam- 
paign. A crew of salesmen made 
a house-to-house campaign, going 
from door to door, selling two 
large boxes of Shredded Wheat 
for 15 cents and at the same time 
offering a sample box of Triscuits. 
The whole city and suburbs were 
canvassed. 

Simultaneous with the cam- 
paigns staged by the Kellogg 
Company, the Postum Company, 
Inc., and the Shredded Wheat 
Company, was a sales and adver- 
tising campaign staged by Heinz 
in connection with the local mar- 
keting of their Rice Flakes. <A 
crew of salesmen was employed 
in distributing free samples. In 
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In Baltimore 


Crosse and Blackwell Build American 
Factory and Establish Headquarters 
in Baltimore; Knabe Piano Plant 


Enlarged; Chain Stores Expand 


E 


this drive, as in the case of the 
other concerns, the entire city and 


surrounding suburban territory ~ 


was visited. In conjunction with 
the free sampling, considerable 
newspaper advertising was used, 
the ads running from an eighth to 
a quarter page. 

The John H. Dockman & Sons, 
Inc., one of the largest, oldest and 
most successful manufacturers of 
candy in this market, has just in- 
augurated a new sales plan for 
their product. This is the selling 
of their confections, in Baltimore, 
direct to the retailer at full prices. 
This plan is in vogue in other 
candy markets, but is being tried 
in the Baltimore market for the 
first time. 

Outside of the city of Balti- 
more, the product will be sold 
through distributors or jobbers 
as heretofore. Simultaneous with 
the adoption of this new sales 
plan has been the severance of its 
jobbing business, which though 
still under and controlled by the 
same interests as the John H. 
Dockman & Sons, Ince., is being 
operated under the name of the 
Federal Candy Company, Inc. In 
executing its new plan the com- 
pany has opened a city sales de- 
partment. Eight salesmen are 
being employed as a starter. This 
number will be increased as soon 
as the plan warrants. 


Kelvinator Business Ahead 


NTENSIVE sales activities, the 

appointment of additional re- 
tailers, plus a share in the addi- 
tional half million dollar adver- 
tising appropriation, have enabled 
Kelvinator, Inc., to increase its 
business in this territory, accord- 
ing to the Baltimore factory 
¢ M 
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branch office. This office 
has the distribution and 
sales of Kelvinators in 
Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Business 
in this territory during 
April was 50 per cent of 
the total volume for 1920, 
For May it increased 40 per cent, 
and a similar increase of 40 per 
cent is reported for June. Since 
March 1 of this year sixteen new 
retailers and distributors of Kel- 
vinator have been appointed in 
this territory. 

Among recent installations by 
Kelvinator, Inc., are included the 
installation of forty units at a cost 
of $15,000 at the Bay View Hos- 
pital. At the Greenway Apart- 
ments, 96 units have been in- 
stalled, and at the Temple Court 
Apartments, also a new apart- 
ment house, 27 units. The Kel- 
vinator, Inc., also has closed a 
contract with the Laurel Con- 
struction Company, of Richmond, 
Virginia, to take care of its en- 
tire building program for one 
year, which according to that pro- 
gram will mean the installation 
of 700 units. Other installations 
of the company call for from 12 
to 20 units. 


Servel Appoints Dealers 


ALES efforts and advertising 
are bringing excellent results 

in the marketing of Servel in this 
city. Increases run over 500 per 
cent, according to the Household 
Electric Company, local distrib- 
utors of this product. It is only 
about a year ago that marketing 
of this refrigerator on a large 
scale was begun. In May of last 
year 15 Servels were sold, while 
in June of last year 20 were sold. 
This year in May 85 were sold, 
while in June 70 were disposed of. 
Two new retail dealers of Ser- 
vel have been appointed. These 
are the Peabody Piano Company 
of this city and Harris & Wil- 
liams of* Towson, a_ suburban 
town adjoining Baltimore. This 
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1g One OF two win song ag! cae “Babe” Ruth has not bothered about 
beeping himself in training. 10 ali 
a — oe it is vmowne - hint to get back in shape during the 
As a result, he has not been able to hit his stride until 
ime. mx oe baseball phd has opened 

Ue pom te dnsnind ene & all winter. Why? Well, he wants to start 
the season in perfect condition. His contract, calling for $52, 2.000 a year, 
cebes last fall. Before it can be renewed at the same or a hi igher 6 bgure he 
must convince his aot that he is going to make next year a big o 
iam peat Oe poled ‘when be bned eked ti three 


ol he fe ies with St. Louis. By that feat 
pope o poow wed biennell the aptedan anety ard ta the biases ry of baseball. 
The hardest thing about a reputation is holding i iS Some salesmen, once they 
have won recogn ition tor Ceoanaion es, try to on their re comslion 
for a while. Having won a te emporary advan nage. ‘ie ey relinquish it through 
their failure to (ollow i it through 
‘The succes ante | salesman va e one who u: 
te greater victories. Hav — ined one 
forward ur nai il he has we 
month, he fights one ae 


Is Ty Cobb 
“All Through”? 


the destinies of the diamond and its heroes 
are now being “settled” in smoking car, office, hotel 
dining room . . .wherever salesmen find their 
itinerary ! 

Sports—good clean American sports of all kinds are 
close to the heart of all men. All salesmen! The 
veteran who knows every nook of the territory—the 
cub who’s packing his first brief case! 


Sports—the desire to WIN—Dartnell Salesmen’s News 
Bulletins stir this inborn instinct of every man—every 
salesman whether he is sixty or twenty. 


Dartnell Salesmen’s News Bulletins put downright 
drive into salesmen—the enthusiasm to fight for busi- 
ness and get it. Every week, they fill salesmen with 
inspirational energy and knowledge—without theory 
or preachment. They are an essential part of every 
sales program. 


Sales managers of companies making all kinds of 
products have found this true. Outstanding business 


Please 


10 Things! 


—these bulletins will do 
for your salesmen 


. Reduce “turnover” in your sales force. 
. Encourage your salesmen by citing the 


accomplishments of others. 


. Prevent unwarranted ego from creep- 


ing in. 


. Show the advantages of their jobs as 


contrasted with “‘green pastures.” 


. Inject a constant flow of selling plans 


and ideas. 


. Develop the best ability that is in a 


salesman. 


. Show how compensation is based upon 


results. 


. Effect closer cooperation between sales- 


man, sales manager and company. 


. Keep salesmen informed on how suc- 


cessful salesmen overcome customer 
“objections.” 


Broaden the salesman’s entire view- 
point of business and its greatest op- 
portunities. 


The Dartnell Corporation, 
Ravenswood & Leland Avenues, 
Chicago, Ill. 


send by mail samples and complete 
information on Salesmen’s News Bulletins 
(the moderate cost for this service will sur- 
prise you). 


leaders use and recommend Salesmen’s News Bulletins. Name 
The coupon will give you complete information by mail Sn TS 
—we suggest that you send it now. It will open your City ... State 
eyes to a NEW idea. ce J 
The World Clearing House of Sales and Service Management 
TAL EG MANHAGEMENT, FVULKGVY #29 *t9ee7 [149 


makes the total of retail dealers 
at three, the other being Hutzler 
Brothers, department store. The 
handling of this commodity by a 
piano house marks an unusual 
innovation in electric refrigeration 
retailing in this city. 

The Frigidaire Corporation, 
whose Baltimore factory sales 
branch is located at Park avenue 
and Centre streets, has taken ad: 
ditional space in the Candler 
Building, where it now occupies 
20,000 square feet for storage, 
service station and shop. Twen- 
ty-one retail dealers are handling 


the Frigidaire in and around Bal- . 


timore. 


Crosse & Blackwell Build 


ain ee models of the Cal- 
vert, the “highest priced elec- 
tric refrigerator in America” sold 
by Calvert Electric Refrigeration 
Company, are now ready for de- 
livery. Models are on display in 
the newly opened display room at 
218 North Liberty street. The Cal- 
vert is manufactured by the Earn- 
shaw Manufacturing Company of 
Camden, New Jersey, makers of 
refrigerators, recently acquired by 
the Poole Engineering & Machine 
Company, and now located in 
Baltimore. This concern is being 
operated as a division of the 
Poole Engineering & Machine 
Company. About 100 workmen 
are being employed by the refrig- 
erating concern. The wooden 
parts for the refrigerators are 
being secured locally through 
contract. 

Recent additions to the heating 
and refrigerating field of this mar- 
ket, include the General Heating 
Company, heating contractors and 
distributors of fuel oil burners; 
Niagara’ Company, heating and 
plumbing specialists; Electric 
Sales Corporation, distributors of 
Belding-Hall Electric self-defrost- 
ing equipment, and a number of 
smaller dealers. 

The American headquarters of 
Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., Lon- 
don, whose plant is now in course 
of construction on Eastern avenue 
and 42nd street, Baltimore, will 
be located in Baltimore. The gen- 
eral executives of the company 
will live here. This concern, the 
world known British packers and 
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purveyors of foodstuffs, through 
its American subsidiary, pur- 
chased five acres of land at the 
above address upon which it is 
erecting its local plant. The com- 
pany manufactures more than 
2,000 foodstuffs, but the present 
plant will be the first to be erected 
in the United States. The plant 
designed by Clark, MacMullen & 
Riley, of New York, call for a 
multi-story building, the first sec- 
tion of which is now under con- 
struction. The total cost of this 
initial plant or section will be 
about $500,000. About 200 people 
will be employed in this first unit. 
J. T. Menzies is president of the 
American corporation. 

Baltimore will become the 
headquarters and only eastern 
plant of the Anchor Post Fence 
Company. Recently the company 
acquired eight acres of land. on 
Eastern avenue near 35th street, 
as a site for its local branch plant, 
work upon which has already 
started. The plant will contain 
in excess of 100,000 square feet of 
ground floor space, and together 
with land and machinery, will 
cost approximately $500,000. Ini- 
tial operations will start early in 
the fall with a force of several 
hundred workers. This company 
is one of the largest producers of 
chain link and similar types of 
wire fence, gates, railings, etc. It 
also manufactures all-steel hand 
trucks. 


Open Oil Plant 


HE Penn Oil Company has 

opened a branch plant on 
East Hughes street, where it will 
manufacture its “Lightning” 
brand of motor oils and greases 
and maintain a distribution sta- 
tion for motor fuel. This concern 
which maintains 74 filling sta- 
tions, has its headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 

The New York Motors Corpo- 
ration plans the erection of an 
automobile assembly plant in Bal- 
timore. The plant will contain 
approximately 25,000 square feet 
of floor space. It is planned to 
designate the new car as the 
“New York Six” to sell at from 
$1,500 to $1,600. The.chief fea- 
ture of the local car, and the only 
part to be manufactured here, is a 
jacking and parking device now 
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produced by the Parkmobile Cor- 
poration. 

Within the year the Baltimore 
branch of the Air-Way has been 
experiencing an increase of from 
10 to 50 per cent each month with 
the biggest increase being experi- 
enced during June, according to 
Mr. Weil, manager of the local 
branch. The employment of a 
large sales force has aided in this 
increase, from 20 to 30 men being 
employed each month in placing 
this electric appliance in homes, 
offices and institutions. Recent 
installations include the executive 
mansion of Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland at Annapolis, 
Notre Dame College, Spring 
Grove Hospital, the Maryland 
Casualty Company, Union Trust 
Company and others and in the 
home of the former mayor of 
Baltimore, Howard Jackson, and 
the home of the new mayor of 
Baltimore, William F. Broening. 


Chain Stores Expand 


HAIN store activities include 

opening or proposed opening 
of four new stores by the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, at 3228-30 
Greenmount avenue, 2102-4-6 
East Monument street and 1124- 
26-28 Light street in Baltimore 
and Main at John streets, West- 
minster, Maryland. The leases on 
these properties which run for 20 
years represent a total rental in 
excess of $500,000. The main 
store at 223-25 West Lexington 
street is being remodeled at a cost 
of $100,000. 

The American Stores Company 
opened during June sixteen new 
stores, while an even larger num- 
ber were opened by the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. Both of these chain stores 
will erect additions to their ware- 
houses, the latter a four-story 
structure, 60 by 49 feet, and the 
former will add 50,000 square feet. 
The cost of each structure will be 
in excess of $50,000. The J. W. 
Crook Stores Company, another 
large grocery chain operating in 
Baltimore, has opened several 
new stores, and also erected a 
plant for the manufacture of 
candies. 

Construction of the new pipe 
mill at. Sparrows Point by the 


(Continued on page 169) 
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| DR. J. RUSSELL SMITH, professor of Eco- 
- nomic Geography at Columbia Univer- 


1 in sity, says in the June American: 


1ain “It is in the Northwest where I expect Ameri- 
ston can civilization, in many ways, to reach its 
cost maximum. The particular section to which I ok seb ah psa aac 
refer...is the Puget Sound, Willamette River Pes ys ee 
_ Valley Region. The population of this area is OREGO N. 
now about a million. It will most certainly Sag 
an increase to 5 or 6, perhaps 10 millions.” fe sii, 
reat The Oregonian Market is the heart of this terri- Where American civilization is destined to reach its peak. 
‘ie, tory— great now—growing, productive. It has ; a 
snl been dominated for 76 years by the Oregonian Leads in advertising 
—in circulation—in leadership. This is the ds i : lati 
o market that is better reached through Oregon- Leads in circulation 
ei ian advertising than in any other way. Leads in influence 
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feet. 
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> of Portland, Oregon ... Circulation over 104,000 daily, over 154,000 Sunday 
™ Traditionally ... and Today. . .The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
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How Profits Depend on 
Sales Pressure 


(Continued from page 122) 


needed to determine sales em- 
phasis not only with him but 
within his city or territory. For 
it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception that the customer, 
whether he be wholesaler or re- 
tailer, knows his market and that 
his preferences are based upon 
something more than chance or 


prejudice. Conversely, many most. 


alert wholesale and retail mer- 
chandisers, because of their vary- 
ing interests, rely on precedent 
and unfortunate past experiences 
rather than on actually existing 
profit-making possibilities for a 
guide. 

Every manufacturer and every 
field representative of a manufac- 
turer can quickly bring to mind 
cases of sterling customers whose 
preferences are so strong as to be 
all but obsessions. In some cases 
this works marvelously because 
the preference is in favor of an 
article or a group of articles, 
which they will force into surpris- 
ingly great sales prominence al- 
most on the sheer personal prefer- 
ence for the products involved. 


When Buyers Are Prejudiced 


N OTHER cases the reverse is 

most harmful to the dealer’s 
profits. Speaking out of personal 
experience—which doubtless can 
be multiplied many times by the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company— 
I recall a case of the owner of the 
leading retail drug store in a city 
of seventy-five thousand popula- 
tion. In shifting from an old- 
fashioned razor to a safety razor, 
he chose the Gillette, and with- 
out making inquiry of a Gillette 
user or reading instructions, pro- 
ceeded to gash himself mightily 
on an evening when his imme- 
diate and whole-faced presence 
was eminently desirable — his 
wedding night. 


Because of the prejudice 
aroused, he subsequently lost 
many possible sales to users who 
had been entirely satisfied, and it 
was only through the accident of 
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being forced to learn how to use 
a Gillette on a vacation trip that 
his eyes were opened to the lack 
of wisdom in permitting founded 
or unfounded personal prejudice 
to interfere with the _ profit 
column. 

Exactly this same type of diff- 
culty has been successfully met 
by sales management officials of 
a toilet preparations manufac- 
turer. In its field force are men 
who personally abhor the odor of 
violet, carnation, rose, narcissus— 
the whole wide range of perfumes. 
But each man is taught that while 
items may not be approved from 
the field representative’s personal 
standpoint, he is not a salesman 
if he fails to recognize the market 
for others with different tastes. 


Building Sales Around One Item 


E IS urged to emulate the 

impersonal attitude of the 
waiter who may prefer for his own 
breakfast only the hardest of 
hard-boiled eggs, but who yet 
recognizes that for some insane 
reason many of his customers 
prefer—and will buy—soft-boiled 
eggs. 

Need of representation is a two- 
forked factor. One fork leads to 
the necessity for covering the field 
so that a competitor will not find 
an easy foothold. If a manufac- 
turer’s lines are not completely 
represented in a market, the miss- 
ing ones afford a wonderful op- 
portunity at subnormal sales ex- 
pense for a competitor to make a 
contact which later may lead to a 
serious contest. 

The other fork may allocate sales 
emphasis only on some one or two 
products in order to gain a foot- 
hold in a market in which repre- 
sentation is needed. Here the im- 
portant sales task at the start is 
not volume but representation. It 
is not actualities but possibilities. 

In one mammoth corporation 
there are three men who are spe- 
cialists in gaining representation 
in difficult markets. Each of 
these men may be called a 
AN AG 
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balanced specialist in that they 
have selected out of this gigantic 
corporation’s lines—which run 
into thousands of items—a dozen 
or so representing a wide range of 
products. Having selected these 
dozen or so items, or groups of 
items, they have a full quiver so 
far as securing representation is 
concerned. They can go into a 
market, and by sales emphasis 
find in some one of their twelve 
or more arrows one which will hit 
the bull’s eye. Once the bull’s eye 
is hit and representation secured, 
they place the greatest of sales 
emphasis on the arrow which be- 
comes a wedge. This wedge is 
driven home and the door pried 
off its hinges by the simple ex- 
pedient of building sales around 
that one item so much in excess 
of those previously enjoyed by 
the trade outlet on any similar 
item that a favorable comparison 
is at once drawn. 

Allocating sales emphasis to 
build prestige is a standby of an- 
cient as well as modern market- 
ing. In one of its most common 
forms it results in placing all 
sales emphasis on one item out 
of a line, not merely in a single 
territory but over the entire terri- 
tory covered by the activities of 
the enterprise. The theory is that 
a commanding distribution of one 
leading article will build prestige 
for the entire line. 

Diffused Sales Force 

ie ANY case, it is true that 

the maker whose product en- 
joys the greatest sale in the lead- 
ing item, automatically gets the 
lion’s share of the minor items. 
In fact, some of the finest sales- 
men, in taking over a territory 
previously handled by another 
representative of the same enter- 
prise, focus their attention on the 
outstanding item in the line and 
drive, drive, drive that item with 
every customer. Later on in the 
sales development of their ac- 
quired territory, they urge con- 
solidation and elimination—a pro- 
cess in which they are bound to 
benefit, since holding as they do 
the leading position with the lead- 
ing item, their line will not be 
eliminated and any consolidation 
or concentration will work to 
their advantage. 
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INCIDENTS IN A DAY’S WORK OF EVERY SALESMAN 


“Mr. Blair cant 


* WASN’T a new experience for George Shannon. 
In the five years he had been selling insurance 


see you today 


message meekly and leave the office. It was the 
story of a bond salesman who had a plan of approach 


he’d met the same obstacle many times before. He’d 
make trips to the places of business of hundreds 
of prospects. The men he wanted to see were in, but 
they were “just too busy to see him today.” It was 
an old story both to himself and to the switchboard 
operators. 


Sitting in his car one noon, however, he read 
about a salesman who wasn’t satisfied to take the 


that got him in to see the prospect after he’d been 
flashed the busy signal. This man, according to the 
account in the Dartnell Bulletin for Salesmer, man- 
aged to interview nine out of ten “busy” prospects. 

It was a liftable idea, and Shannon took full ad- 
vantage of it. He no longer accepts the telephone 
operator’s word as final. He gets interviews with 
the men he wants to see. 


The Week’s Most Valuable Fifteen Minutes 


Getting in to see the prospect is a 
problem as old as selling. It’s one 
every salesman meets in the course of 
an ordinary day several times. The 
ability to overcome it marks the dividing 
line between the successful and the aver- 
age salesman. It’s the difference between 


making every call count and wasting 
half the time on unproductive calls. 


The methods of aggressive salesmen in 
getting past the prospect’s “‘body-guard” 
are only one of dozens of fundamental 
sales topics treated in the Dartnell Bulle- 
tins for Salesmen. Each issue contains 
practical points on selling which are ap- 
plied by salesmen in every line of business. 


Salesmen receive the bulletin once a 
week. Reading it is a matter which con- 
sumes fifteen minutes of their time. 


The 


Yet the instruction they obtain in that 
brief length of time serves them every 
working hour of the day. 


Are your salesmen reaping the profits 
of those fifteen minutes? If they are 
not, by mailing this coupon you can 
begin giving it to them at once. 


| THE DARTNELL CORPORATION - 
| 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, | 
| Chicago, II. | 


| Send me a sample copy of the Dart- | 
nell News-Photo Bulletin for Sales- l 
men. 


Dartnell Corporation | Name | 
° a ° | Address 
Chicago, Illinois ; | 
City 
Ui cceceumeanesnmndsmmnsamenienoaeananal 
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Even the P. M. Reads Ads 


HAT is the value of a trade-mark? 

A Chicago firm mailed a quantity of 
cards to their sales force all over the coun- 
try. The mailing clerk apparently had his 
mind on getting down to Oak Street beach 
early that evening, because he failed to 
adorn the cards with miniature pictures 
of George Washington. The post office, 
not conducting a charitable institution, 
frowned upon this oversight. They looked 
for a return address in vain. The keen 
eye of the inspector finally discovered 
down in the corner a pen sketch of a life 
saver—the doughnut kind. Whereupon he 
immediately sent the whole lot of cards 
to the office of Life Savers, Inc. Not a 
bad thought, only Life Savers, Inc., had 
nothing to do with mailing them. M. B- 
Bates, advertising manager, will not search 
for the sender during his vacation, but 
he must at least admit that the incident 
demonstrates the value of a trade-mark. 


{ye 
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Associations and Trust Laws 


S MANY business executives have rea- 
son to appreciate, there are some 
very ticklish legal problems involved in 
the dissemination of credit information by 
trade associations or mutual credit bureaus. 
The functions of the mercantile agency 
are pretty definitely established, but when 
it comes to cooperation among business 
men themselves for collecting and distrib- 
uting information of the same sort, the 
activity falls very largely into what Mr. 
Gilbert H. Montague calls the “twilight 
zone.” How far is the cooperative enter- 
prise privileged to go in gathering to- 
gether the facts and in expressing opinions 
upon them? And how far can members 
of the association go in acting on infor- 
mation thus secured, without running foul 
of the anti-trust laws on the one hand, 
or the common law against libel and de- 
famation on the other? Nobody can say 
with any great degree of finality. 


The legal aspects of the problem have 
been pretty comprehensively summarized 
in an article in the St. John’s Law Re- 
view, by David L. Podell and Benjamin 
S. Kirsh, of the New York bar, and re- 
prints may be had by addressing the 
authors at 111 Broadway, New York City. 
It is the conclusion of the survey that 
the cooperative credit bureau should 
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attain the same measure of legal justifica- 
tion for its activities as the mercantile 
agency. ‘Honest expressions and opinions 
in credit matters should be permitted to 
those empowered by the members of the 
association to voice them. Such an ex- 
pression of views should be confined 
within the limitations of the legal prin- 
ciples which—have become fixed by law: 
that the information should be collected 
with due care, and distributed only in 
answer to the specific inquiry of a mem- 
ber or subscriber who has an interest, 
and to whom there is therefore a duty 
owing by the credit officer of the trade 
association. Nor must there be unfair or 
unjust means employed, or resort made 
to coercion in the collection of unpaid 


accounts.” rd 


3 


Treason? 


F THIS be treason, make the most of 

it. It is quoted from “Getting Your 
Money’s Worth,” a book by Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink, which seeks to persuade 
us that we are all a bunch of boobs and 
suckers paying ten times more for mer- 
chandise than the said merchandise is 
worth. 

As much as we disagree with the book, 
the following paragraph is too delicious 
to pass by. Comparing the frenzied efforts 
to sell goods with the mad tea party in 
“Alice in Wonderland,” the authors say, 
“The mad tea party has infinite variations. 
It gives us a Mothers’ Day—for the espe- 
cial delight of florists, and a Fathers’ Day 
—to the joy of haberdashers. For all we 
know, the undertakers—or to sound the 
modern note—the morticians—are now 
lobbying for a Cyanide of Potassium Day, 
subsequent to their campaign against the 
heinous practice of burial at sea. The 
Shoe Sole Manufacturers would have us 
stand up more and the National Trouser 


Makers sit down more!” Cur 


The other day Miss Frances Cowan, 
the Dartnell librarian, got a_ beautifully 
processed piece of direct mail advertising 
which started off in this astonishing 
fashion: “Dear Miss Cowan.” (Correct, 
Congratulations.) And then: “We know 
you are the kind of a man who appre- 
CRATES 6) g06 57” 

Add hazards of women in business. 
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Never Good Enough 


At LEAST two typewriter concerns are 
now showing portable models with 
the framework finished in colors, and a 
kitchen cabinet manufacturer not many 
weeks ago announced kitchen cabinets in 
period styles with color decorations. The 
world do move! With the style factor 
entering into the sale of such appliances 
and utilities as these, there isn’t a concern 
in the country that can afford to say, “Our 
product is good enough.” 
ARN 


e 


Credit Department Damage 


| Petey ELLIS put over an interesting 
talk at the Agency Departmental Ses- 
sion of the National Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers. One thing he said 
struck us particularly hard: Lynn said, 
“Out in my home town in Iowa is a state 
reformatory. All the convicts start in 
grade B and wear checkered suits. In 
six months, by good behavior, a man can 
become grade A and wear plain gray. 
But in fifteen minutes, any time, either 
a grade A or B man can put himself down 
into the class and have a set of stripes.” 

Which reminds us that a sales manager 
can work for months or even years put- 
ting his company in grade A or B class 
with a customer, only to have that work 
all undone in fifteen minutes by a smart 
credit letter or delayed shipment. 


e 
Torrid Sales Idea! 


If it’s a hot sales idea you want, why 
not stage a Live Wires Campaign? Call 
the selling tips you pass along to salesmen 
“Sparklers.” Send out weekly a “Live 
Wire News” bulletin. Don’t overlook op- 
portunity to use such terms as “power,” 
“frequency,” “attraction,” “dynamic,” 
“pressure,” “human dynamo,” “R. P. M.”, 
“broken connection,” etc. J. A. Folger & 
Company, Dallas, Texas, report that they 
generated a high voltage sales record with 
the idea last month. 


e 


Moe: “How’s orders these days?” 

Joe: “Vunderful!” 

Moe: “Vhat?” 

Joe: “Sure, if you don’t believe it I'll 
show you the cancellations.” 


oe | 
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The Kind of Selling That Laughs At 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


that salesmen, after pressing their 
customers for spring and summer 
goods in the early months of the 
year, discontinue their efforts to 
sell summer goods in August and 
September. This, I believe, is a 
serious mistake. In these days 
when merchants are so backward 
about buying futures and about 
placing large orders for season- 
able goods, I am quite positive 
that their stocks in August and 
September are very low. They 
are short of many items. I have 
found from actual experience in 
purchasing that this is true. 


I remember in the latter part of 
July last year, I went to the 
sporting goods department of a 
large men’s furnishing goods con- 
cern in my neighborhood and first 
asked for a light-weight canvas 
golf bag. I had decided to be 
merciful to my caddie and lay 
aside my heavy golf bag, which 
was getting pretty well worn. 
They were sorry, but they were 
out of these canvas bags. They 
had had a good stock, but now 
the season was getting late. The 
next item I called for was light- 
weight golf stockings. I had 
found my heavy English woolen 
stockings too warm. Well, they 
were just out of those light stock- 
ings, too. They were sorry—you 
see, the season was getting late. 
“Well,” I said, “I have been wear- 
ing a woolen golf cap. I would 
like one of these light linen caps. 
Haven’t you'a 73% in stock?” 


Losses From Short Stocks 


HE clerk pulled down sev- 

eral boxes and pawed over 
the stock. They had nothing but 
boys’ sizes. They were also sold 
out of golf caps. I had a list of 
ten or fifteen items I desired to 
buy. After this experience I gave 
up. I did not buy a single item. I 
left the office a little early that 
evening and on my way home, 
stopped uptown at several other 
large sporting goods stores. 
My experience was the same 
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(Continued from page 108) 


everywhere. Here it was only 
the middle of July and all of 
them had broken stocks. 


Once, when I was in business 
in St. Louis, we had a head buyer 
who always seemed to be afraid 
to buy goods. It may not have 
been his fault. Our financial 
manager may have been over-cau- 
tious. This buyer always seemed 
to be afraid of carrying over a 
few goods, even the most profit- 
able items. As our salesmen came 
in from time to time and I asked 
them to tell me about our busi- 
ness, giving me the outside view, 
all of these salesmen complained 
of our “shorts.” 


Orders That Aren’t Filled 


AN A MEETING I took up the 
question with our head buyer 
and several under-buyers. They 
all assured me that the number of 
our shorts was exaggerated by 
the salesmen—of course I had to 
expect at times that there would 
be some goods short, but our 
shorts, as a matter of fact, 
amounted to very little. At that 
time, when we sent out invoices, 
we had typewritten lists of goods 
left out mailed on special blanks 
with the invoices. Some of these 
goods we back-ordered. Other 
items we left out entirely. 
Without saying anything to 
anyone, I went to the head man 
in the billing department and in- 
structed him to have these short- 
age slips made out in duplicate. 
Every day, these slips were 
turned over to another depart- 
ment and for a month I had the 
volume of our sales and our 
profits figured on goods that were 
left out. Then I had the totals 
figured up for the various depart- 
ments. At the end of that month, 
I knew exactly how many goods 
had been left out in each depart- 
ment, how much they amounted 
to in dollars, also the amount of 
profit we lost. The figures were 
surprising. They were far more 
than even I had anticipated. 


fo eo ae 
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I called a meeting of all of our 
buyers and had each buyer esti- 
mate, on a slip of paper, the total 
amount of shorts in dollars and 
cents in his department the pre- 
vious month, also the amount of 
profit he had lost by reason of 
being out of goods. When each 
buyer had done this, I gathered 
the slips of paper together. Then 
I gave them the actual figures 
which showed that, as a matter of 
fact, the sales and profits we had 
lost by shortages were exactly 
three times as much as these 
buyers imagine. 

This was an exceedingly heavy 
loss for two reasons—first, on 
account of the actual profit lost 
on the goods left out, and second, 
because of the lost time on the 
part of the salesman in taking the 
order and on the part of the peo- 
ple in the house in handling the 
order. It is more expensive to be 
short of goods than to fill the 
order itself. In the first place, the 
salesman sells the goods. Next, 
the stock clerk looks for them. 
When he finds them “out,” the 
question comes up of what to do 
about the shortage—whether to 
back-order or leave out. 


How to Lose Customers 


FTER this comes the writing 
up of the shortage slips, but 
of-course the greatest loss of all 
is the good-will of the customer. 
A house may talk good service 
until they are blue in the face, but 
nothing annoys a retail customer 
more than to wait for his goods 
and then, when the invoice ar- 
rives, to find that some of the 
items he needs most—frequently 
seasonable items—have been 
omitted. 

I have never heard of any other 
house figuring the lost profits on 
goods on which they were short. 
I certainly recommend a test of 
this kind, not only to jobbers but 
also to retailers. If retailers knew 
how much business they were 
losing every day by reason of 
being out of goods, and if this 
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Five 
Thousand 
Commodities 


manufactured in 443 establishments 
by 50,000 wage earners, the largest 
number of any city in Connecti- 
cut, is the reason behind the pros- 
perity of Bridgeport. There are 
no dull or slack times. Industry 
always hums, because there are 
no seasonal occupations in this. 
area. 


is always a good market for the 
national advertiser. 236,000 con- 
sumers live within the Bridgeport 
13-mile trading radius and patron- 
ize the neighborhood stores. They 
buy everything worth while. You 
can cultivate this rich, easily ac- 
cessible market with one small 
cost by advertising in the 


The POST-TELEGRAM en- 
ters practically every home in and 
around Bridgeport and reaches a 
buying power of importance that 
no advertiser can afford to ignore. 


Naticnal Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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loss were -put into figures and 
submitted to them at the end of 
the month, they would devote 
more time and thought to the im- 
portant question of having goods 
when they are called for. 

Now, if I am correct in my 
diagnosis, the pendulum in mer- 
chandising in the United States 
has swung entirely too far in the 
direction of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing and a desire for turn-over, 
accompanied by a fear of carrying 
over a little stock. It is a part 
of the business of every merchant 
who desires to give his customers 
good service to carry over a small 
percentage of his seasonable 
stock. It is much better to carry 
over a small amount of stock 
than it is to lose favor by con- 
stantly being out of goods. Since 
the time, a year ago, when I called 
on this large concern in my neigh- 
borhood here at 31 Union Square, 
New York, and found them short 
of so many goods, I have never 
put my foot inside of their store. 
I often buy goods in their line, 
but somehow, when I _ started 
out to buy, I have just had the 
feeling that they would be short. 


The Late-Summer Demand 


Another thing that impressed 
me with this concern was the evi- 
dent indifference, on the part of 
the clerk, to their shorts. He took 
it as a matter of course. I could 
tell from his manner that it must 
be a regular thing with them to 
turn down customers time after 
time just because they were out 
of goods. This of course is more 
often the case in large institutions 
where buying is done at head- 
quarters and the clerks who meet 
the consuming public are merely 
machines, with practically no 
voice in the selection or the buy- 
ing of the goods. 


These reflections lead me to the 
conclusion that if salesmen dur- 
ing the summer months would 
just be more insistent on buyers’ 
studying their inventories and 
seeing exactly what they have on 
hand, they could gather in some 
very nice, filling-in summer 
orders. The trouble is that the 
salesman himself, along in July, 
has also about made up his mind 
that the summer business is all 
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over. His mind is now fixed on 
fall goods. He has almost en- 
tirely forgotten that there is a 
very good consumers’ demand for 
summer goods throughout the 
latter part of July, all of August, 
and even part of September. Do 
not forget that probably sixty per 
cent of the people who take vaca- 
tions in this country take them 
after the first of August, and 
naturally this great army of sum- 
mer consumers make their pur- 
chases just before they go on 
their vacations. I wonder how 
many of them, when they attempt 
to buy summer things, find stocks 
depleted. 


Salesmen Who Know Everything 


Another experience I have had 
in handling salesmen has taught 
me a lesson. Some of the older 
salesmen, along in July and 
August, seem to let up in their 
efforts. They even explain their 
very poor records by telling you 
that so many of their customers 
are away on vacations. Salesmen 
will tell you that in two calls out 
of five, they find buyers out of 
town. This is all bunk. The sales- 
man of course thinks this is true 
because naturally he does find a 
few customers away, but if he 
would make a memorandum of 
the actual facts, he would find 
that the percentage of buyers 
absent was not nearly as high as 
he imagined. Besides that, in 
almost every business, even if the 
head buyer is away, there is some 
one left in the shop who has 
authority to place filling-in orders. 

Now, I have noticed when we 
have sent out young, inexperi- 
enced salesmen in the summer 
months, that these younger sales- 
men, being full of pep, ambition 
and enthusiasm, strange to say, 
have made a better showing than 
the older salesmen. To me, the 
psychology of the situation is per- 
fectly clear. These younger sales- 
men are not so well posted on sea- 
sons for selling. They do not 
know as much as the older sales- 
men. They are out to sell all the 
goods they can every day. They 
are not handicapped with the 
knowledge that it is the wrong 
season of the year to sell goods. 
Therefore, the results of these 
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younger men are almost invari- 
ably better than those of the older 
men in an “off” selling season. 
The moral of course is that fre- 
quently it does not pay to know 
too much. My observation of 
veteran salesmen is the fact that 
they are often handicapped in 
their efforts by the amount of 
their knowledge. 


Special Sufmmer Promotion 


I know, just as a salesman will 
find out, that the merchant, after 
the Fourth of July, is also think- 
ing about fall sales. His state of 
mind is that summer business is 
over—it is no time to buy sum- 
mer goods. This idea, I contend, 
is a grave mistake on his part. 
The duty of the salesman is to 
overcome the dealer’s buying re- 
sistance and the way to do this, I 
believe, is to persuade the cus- 
tomer to take an inventory of his 
summer goods and fill in the 
staple items. 


ok K ok 


It would not be a bad idea if 
many concerns should get out a 
circular of summer goods and 
send it to their customers in July. 


Because there is a general let- 
ting down of selling pep in the 
dog days, a circular, coming just 
at this time, calling attention to 
seasonable goods and asking a 
merchant to examine his stock, 
should bring returns. 


This circular, allow me to sug- 
gest, should be written in a con- 
versational form. Some of the 
points in this article might be 
used. The retail dealer might be 
reminded : 


“Summer business is not yet over. There 
are two good months left for summer 
selling.” 


“Thousands of people take their vaca- 
tions in August and September. Every 
one of these persons buys vacation and 
summer goods before leaving home. Are 
you getting your share of this business ?” 


“It is all right to think about fall sell- 
ing, but why throw away two of the best 
months of summer selling while you are 
thinking about fall selling?” 


“A merchant’s first duty is to have the 
goods when they are called for,” etc. 

In conclusion, a most convincing para- 
graph would be: 


“We ourselves have a full and complete 
stock and can fill orders for summer items 
clear up to the first of November.” There 
is nothing like setting a good example. 
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Equal in 
Dollar Cost, but— 


Cost - $22.00 


GLADSTONE 
BAG 


Value - $30.00 > 


When you give Merchandise Prizes in your Sales 
Contests, your salesmen actually gain from 25 to 
40% in Real Value. 


Why? 


Because through your Purchasing Department, you can 
get from us, at Dealers’ Prices, Merchandise valued at 
from 25 to 40% more than they could: get on the open 
market with the same money. 


——— 
me 


Use Our Merchandise Prize Folders 


Our six-page letterhead-size Merchandise 
Prize Folder shows and describes 57 articles 
of proven worth as Contest Prizes—just the 
right number for the best results. The items 
range in average price to you from $1.50 to 
$25.00, but to your salesmen they are 
worth from 25 to 40% more. 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the Folders 
are Free to you in any reasonable quantity, ready 


for you to imprint with your own name and copy 
as indicated. Your only task is to decide the basis 
upon which the various articles will be awarded, 
and of course that is never the same in any two 
concerns. 


1 Merchandise Prize Folders will increase the 
* REAL VALUE of your prizes from 25 to 
40%, at no added cost to you. 
2 Merchandise Prize Folders will eliminate 
* the bother, expense and time required in 
preparing a special prize bulletin yourself. 
Merchandise Prize Folders will fit your 
* business as if they had been especially de- 
signed for it alone. Adaptability is one of 
their chief virtues. 


MAY & MALONE, INc. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
37 South Wabash Avenue : : 


CHICAGO 


Use the Coupon to get a sample and complete information 


Address 


May & Malone, Inc. | 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Date 


Please send me a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder, and | 
complete information as to its use in conducting Sales Contests. 


Name of Sales Manager 


Name of Company 
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‘continue t6 grow snd prosper. to the mvtus! 


The Voss Brothers Company built an entire year’s sales program 
around their golden anniversary, the complete plan for which was 
assembled in a large-size leather-bound book. 


Sales Opportunities in the 
Company’s Anniversary 


(Continued from page 120) 


is to prepare an interesting, accu- 
rate and concise history of the 
company. Based on this history of 
the company, a news item should 
be prepared and released to the 
daily papers and all the business 
papers, announcing the fact that 
the company will celebrate an 
anniversary the following year. 
This item should not be long, and 
no attempt should be made to 
turn it into a free advertisement. 
Various other items can be pre- 
pared and released to newspapers 
and business papers from time to 
time, detailing briefly the prog- 
ress of the anniversary campaign, 
and describing any special events 
such as visitors’ days, memorial 
exercises, luncheons, banquets or 
meetings of any kind. 

If the company holds a sales 
convention at the beginning of 
the year, this anniversary cam- 
paign should be thoroughly 
planned for presentation at the 
sales convention. Every feature 
should be worked out in advance 
and advertised as much as pos- 
sible, so that it may be presented 
to the salesmen in a way which 
will insure their cooperation. 
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All the company’s stationery, 
such as letterheads, envelopes, 
folders, billheads, etc., should 
carry a line announcing the fact 
that it is anniversary year. 

If the company is an advertiser, 
it is even advisable to run one or 
two institutional advertisements, 
having the anniversary as the 
theme. The anniversary slogan 
should be carried in all advertis- 
ing as a part of the name plate or 
signature. 

If the company gets out a 
yearly merchandise book or sales 
plan book, all the salesmen’s 
duties in connection with the an- 
niversary campaign should be 
thoroughly described and care- 
fully outlined. 

If the company issues a house 
organ, one story for each issue 
during the year should be care- 
fully prepared in advance, so that 
each issue will carry interesting 
news of the progress of the anni- 
versary celebration. 

Some companies have found it 
profitable to furnish all employees 
with a small badge or lapel but- 
ton in honor of the anniversary. 
Several companies have found 
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from experience that factory 
meetings as well as sales meetings 
should be held. These factory 
meetings get best results when 
they are held on company time 
and when they are short and in- 
teresting. Someone who is a good 
speaker should outline the com- 


‘pany’s history at these meetings 


very briefly, and point out that 
the company has been in exist- 
ence a long time, and that it is 
likely to stay in business, and 
that many opportunities for ad- 
vance are open to present em- 
ployees. 

Signs on the factory or in the 
office reception room and through- 
out the offices should announce 
the fact that this is anniversary 
year, so that all new employees 
hired throughout the year will be 
constantly reminded of the fact. 
These signs should not be allowed 
to become dirty and torn, and 
should be kept in good appear- 
ance throughout the entire year. 


The Anniversary House Organ 


A slogan to be used in connec- 
tion with the work among the 
factory employees should be se- 
lected, as a number of firms have 
found that a slogan such as: 
“This Is Our Fiftieth Year; Let’s 
Make It Our Best,” are very ap- 
propriate. 

A good example of the handling 
of the anniversary number of a 
house organ is found in the June 
issue of “The Trib,” house maga- 
zine for the employees of the 
Chicago Tribune. The cover of 
this anniversary number is deco- 
rated with a picture showing the 
first Tribune office. Men in plug 
hats and long coats are standing 
in front of the office, and a woman 
with a hoop skirt and poke bonnet 
is Shown walking along the side- 
walk opposite the building. On 
the second and third pages there 
are halftone reproductions of the 
seven buildings which have been 
occupied by the Tribune, and on 
pages four and five there are a 
number of photographs of Tribune 
employees at work during the 
early days of the Tribune’s exist- 
ence. 

The center spread of this issue 
is made up of a series of repro- 
ductions of the first pages of the 
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ot Tribune, the first dated January 
1gs 7, 1857. This is the oldest extant 
ry copy of the Tribune. Following e e bd 
1en this are reproductions of first OnVvINCINE V1 EnCe 0 
me ; of the Tribune announcin ‘ ° 
pages © ; . 
in- [the Civil War, announcing the The Prosperity and Responsiveness of 
0d surrender of Lee, a reproduction 
m- of the first Sunday edition of the 
1gs Tribune, the first edition of the SPRINGFIE] D 
hat Tribune after the Chicago fire, the 
ist- Haymarket riot, opening of the and the Western Mass. Market 
t is World’s Fair, the blowing up of ' 
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It is freely stated in elec- 
trical circles that the 
Mazda Lamp people have 
been astounded at the 
volume of automobile lamps which have been sold 
by the big chains since they put their lamps on 
sale in that channel. It is even whispered that the 
sales have been so large, and promise to be so much 
larger, that one manufacturer is effecting a great 
saving in production as well as in selling. This de- 
velopment may revolutionize sales practices in the 
electric lamp business, just as the big chains are 
revolutionizing distribution methods in other lines. 
We can talk all we want about the duty of the 
manufacturer toward the independent retailer. It 
makes fine theorizing for a moonlight night. But 
we might as well face the moonless fact that chain 
store distribution is reaching such proportions, and 
becoming so diversified and so thorough in cover- 
age, that manufacturers can no longer ignore it. 
It gives the answer to too many bothersome prob- 
lems. One manufacturer after another is supple- 
menting his independent distribution with chain 
distribution, and though customers growl and rave, 
advertisers say they find here an answer to the ques- 
tion: “How shall we meet the new competition?” 
We predict that this free selling of branded and 
advertised merchandise will become more _ pro- 
nounced and widespread. It will grow rapidly in 
lines where wholesalers persist in their present 
folly of making the distribution of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise through the so-called “legitimate” 
distributor as costly and difficult as possible. 


To Sell or Not 
To Sell the Chain 
Store 


Good Work by Under date of July 21 a release 
Federal Trade Went out from the Federal 
re = Trade Commission defining un- 
ommission : pa 

fair sales and advertising 
methods among correspondence schools. These reso- 
lutions have been agreed to by a majority of all the 
forty-three schools represented at the conference, 
and deal with such abuses of public confidence as 
the promise of a job or a raise in pay, time offers, 
marked up prices, and other buncombe which has 
so seriously discredited the advertising claims made 
by correspondence schools in the last five years. It 
was a real constructive job that the commission 
did and they are entitled to commendation not only 
from the general public, but from the schools them- 
selves. While some of these schools will find their 
style cramped, and may even experience a tem- 
porary decline in new enrollments, when they try 
telling the unvarnished truth, in the long run they 
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will all be better off. Correspondence school ad- 
vertising with a few notable exceptions has degene- 
rated to the lowest depths of trickery. It has be- 
come impossible for a school that is on the square 
to keep the cost of selling new students from run- 
ning away with the profit. With such an epidemic 
of misrepresentation abroad, it will be just a matter 
of time until even the reputable schools would be 
driven out of business. It is not quite clear in our 
minds how the commission is going to enforce these 


resolutions, but it is reassuring to know that one 


cancerous sore in the side of sincere, straightfor- 
ward selling has been located and the knife applied. 

It is noteworthy. that most of the regulations 
adopted by the Federal Trade Commission in con- 
nection with this case relate to insincere claims and 
statements in advertising. To many this action on 
the part of the commission is indicative of the inter- 
est which the commission, as it is now constituted, 
is taking in eliminating the bunk and ballyho from 
advertising of all kinds. That the commission will 
extend, rather than curtail, its activities in this 
direction, is certain. As SAaLes MANAGEMENT has 
pointed out, advertising has to clean house. If the 
advertisers won’t do it themselves, outside inter- 
ests will. If the present orgy of exaggeration and 
insincerity is allowed to continue, we shall see the 
whole of advertising suffering from the same lack 
of public confidence that blackened the reputation 
of statements made by correspondence schools. 


Mr. Whittier’s 
New Straw Man 


Edmond A. Whittier, of the 
American Fair Trade 
League, is alarmed. This 
is the second time he has been alarmed. The last 
time he was alarmed was when he “discovered” that 
SALES MANAGEMENT had sold out, lock, stock and 
barrel, to the sinister interests and was playing a 
Pontius Pilate to the vested interests. This time 
he is alarmed over the “organized attack’’ that is 
being made on national advertising by “certain” 
producers of unbranded goods! This came as quite 
a shock to us as we had read that the propaganda 
being broadcast has been securely fastened on Lew 
Hahn and his fellow conspirators in the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. Some Sherlock 
Holmes of the advertising business figured that out 
when he found Mr. Hahn had written the prelude 
to Mr. Borsodi’s latest lament. We are sure it will 
be a great weight off Mr. Hahn’s mind to know 
that Sherlock has been out-Holmesed and that the 
scurrilous villain is none other than “certain” in- 
terests. The plate will now be passed. 
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APPROVES DARTNELL 
PLAN FOR JOBBERS 


W. MALLOTT, president 

e and treasurer, Mallott, 

Johnson Company, wholesale gro- 

cers of Chicago, writes concern- 

ing the presentation of the Dart- 

nell Plan for Increasing the Sales 
of Wholesalers: 

I candidly consider the ar- 
ticle on “Increasing the Sales of 
of Wholesalers” the best article 
on this subject I have had occa- 
sion to read. It thoroughly covers 
the situation as it exists today, 
particularly in the grocery field. 


We have made considerable 
progress in our endeavors on edu- 
cational helps for retailers, and 
have possibly done as much con- 
structive work in this direction as 
any wholesale grocer in Chicago. 


We are constantly striving to 
assist our customers in becoming 
better and more efficient mer- 
chants. In this work we particu- 
larly stress the importance and 
necessity of clean, well-lighted 
interiors and attractive, well- 
painted fronts, together with the 
value of well-dressed and inviting 
window displays. 

These subjects are discussed at 
length at our weekly sales meet- 
ings, and all of our salesmen are 
carefully instructed to assist their 
customers in this educational 
work, 

I am enclosing two copies of a 
paper which are sent monthly to 
the trade by us. In addition to 
this, we are constantly sending 


out reminders of the fact that - 


stores must be clean and stocks 
well arranged to attract business. 

MALLOTT-JOHNSON CO., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FRISBIE CHAIRMAN 
OF SECOND DISTRICT 


ILES R. FRISBIE, presi- 
dent of the Schenectady Ad- 
vertising Club, was elected chair- 
man of the second district, Inter- 
national Advertising Association, 
at the district convention held re- 
cently in Schenectady. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, was 


Selected as the convention city for 
1928. 


SALES 


W. J. Mattimore 


MATTIMORE RETURNS 
TO CHRYSLER 


HE Chrysler Sales Corpora- 

tion announces the return of 
W. J. Mattimore to his former 
post as director of advertising. 
Mr. Mattimore, well known in 
automotive and advertising cir- 
cles for many years, directed 
Chrysler advertising activities for 
four years prior to June, 1925. 

Coincident with Mr. Matti- 
more’s appointment, is the selec- 
tion of Cliff Knoble as assistant 
director of advertising of the 
Chrysler Corporation. Mr. Knoble 
is advanced to this position from 
his former post in charge of 
creative work in the Chrysler ad- 
vertising department. 

C. E. T. Scharps, who served 
as director of advertising until 
Mr. Mattimore’s return to the or- 
ganization, has resigned to be- 
come associated with McManus, 
Inc., Chrysler advertising counsel. 


NEW ACCOUNTS FOR 
GREEN AND VAN SANT 


HE Green and Van Sant 

Company, advertising agency 
of Baltimore, has bees appointed 
to handle the following accounts: 
Maryland Glass Corporation, Bal- 
timore; Chamber of Commerce, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Washington 
School of Art, Washington School 
of Cartooning and Washington 
Show Card School. 
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URGE ADVERTISING 
FOR CHEESE 


N EDUCATIONAL and ad- 
vertising campaign for the 
benefit of the cheese industry of 
America was advocated at a re- 
cent session of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation at North- 
western University. 

Prof. M. Mortensen of the dairy 
department at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, speaking on “Problems of 
Administration in Creamery and 
Cheese Factory,” stated, “The 
cheese industry of the United 
States can well afford to invest a 
fair sum of money advertising its 
product.” It is unnatural there 
should be only a limited effort of 
the manufacturers. Education 
and advertising should create a 
larger demand. Very few of our 
important food products are ad- 
vertised to such a limited extent 
as cheese.” 


A LITTLE APPLAUSE 
FOR MR. NORVELL 


HE writer believes you merit 

praise for the series of sales 
articles which you are printing 
and which are written by Saun- 
ders Norvell. 

We think you are fortunate in 
securing the writings of so able 
a man as Mr. Norvell, and in our 
opinion this series is the most 
valuable of anything you have 
yet printed for the inspiration of 
men on the road. 

CLYDE A. ROWE, 

The Hall Lithographing Co., 

Topeka, Kansas. 


ELLIS FINCH JOINS 
NEW YORK AGENCY 


Ellis J. Finch has joined the 
World Wide Advertising Corpo- 
ration of New York in an execu- 
tive capacity. The business for- 
merly handled by the L. J. Lynch 
agency will be absorbed by the 
World Wide Advertising Corpo- 
ration. 


Del. M. Gilpin, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales with 
the Alexander Film Company, has 
joined the United Film Ad Serv- 
ice, Inc., as general manager of 
the National Library Division. 
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Uses Our Service Now? 


The Knapp Company 
Palmolive Soap Company 
Continental Casualty Company 
Williams Oil-O-Matic. Company 
Orange Crush Company 
Drackett Chemical Company 
Stark Bros. Nurseries 


And hundreds of other large 


organizations 


Do They Use Our Service? 


Because it guarantees tremendous 
results. Here’s what our clients 
say of it: 

Ditto, Inc—“Getting wonderful 
results. Men and families enthusi- 
astic.” 


Reliance State Bank—“Using your 
service in bond drive, we did 228% 
of quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—“Your con- 
test has developed more interest than 
contemplated. First week results 
indicate that contest will run far 
above our most optimistic expecta- 
tions.” 

Book House for Children—“Your 
Pickit & Winit service increased our 
business 52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


Sort of Service Is It? 


A service that secures larger volume, new 
prospects, new accounts, speeds up turnover 
and collections, opens new territory, stimu- 
lates house and distributors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 


To These Brief Questions 


can be found in our booklet ‘Sales Con- 
test.” Every Executive interested in Sales 
should have a copy on file, for it contains 
very valuable information on Sales—Cam- 
paigns — Stimulation — Contests, etc. 
TODAY. It’s free and implies 


W R I T no obligation. 


UPSCO 


Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


fora copy of “‘Sales Contests” 
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Our Business Is Not Different 


(Continued from page 109) 


Theater owners, our customers, 
were not told how best to adver- 
tise a picture so as to attract the 
public to their theaters. Many of 
the theaters were untidy and un- 
attractive, yet it was considered 
to be no part of the picture pro- 
ducer’s business to tell the cus- 
tomer how to run his business. 


Nobody knew how much reve- 
nue a new picture should bring 
in either to the individual theater 
or to the producer. What a pic- 
ture sold for depended chiefly 
upon the bargaining ability of the 
salesman. - 


Training for Salesmen 


There was no way to tell 
whether a salesman was doing a 
good job or a poor one, for there 
were no. standards—only arbi- 
trary quotas set by guesswork. 


In the drug business we had 
been doing all of the things that 
the picture business had not. We 
had schools for our drug sales- 
men. We analyzed our markets 
to determine their producing 
Capacities, and set quotas. We 
taught druggists how to keep 
store, how to sell, how to trim 
windows and advertise, how to 
keep books—how, in short, to be 
thoroughly progressive business 
men, for we know that our suc- 
cess as drug manufacturers de- 
pended upon the success of our 
retailer customers. 


These methods I adopted in the 
selling of motion pictures. Con- 
sidering the apparent differences 
between the two industries, sur- 
prisingly little adapting had to 
be done. Many of the methods 
could be, and were, lifted bodily. 


In the old days it was con- 
sidered essential that a salesman 
have experience in the motion 
picture business. That was due to 
the fact that everyone thought 
this business was totally unlike 
any other. Today few of our men 
come from our competitors. We 
get some right out of school or 
college; others come to us from 
other industries where they have 
had sales experience and training. 


MANAGEMEN T 


They all, however, go to school 
here, and are taught the essentials 
of the business, and how best to 
sell our point. 

Temperamental, hit or miss, 
every man for himself methods no 
longer go. Our methods are just 
as business-like as those used by 
well managed concerns which 
sell the more commonplace com- 
modities such as drugs, cash reg- 
isters, shoes or automobiles. 

I am not going to describe 
these methods in detail for they 
are, as I have said, those com- 
monly used by up-to-date, well 
run concerns in many lines. My 
only point in mentioning them at 
all is to give point to my conten- 
tion that no business is so pecul- 
iar in nature that it cannot use 
the same sound methods which 
are effective in others. Thus our 
sales conventions now are busi- 
ness sessions, not pleasure trips. 
Our men are equipped with com- 
plete catalogs and taught to 
“sell” advertising as well as films. 
Each salesman has a definite ter- 
ritory which he must cover thor- 
oughly. He has a certain amount 
of “paper work” to do, and he is 
forced to do it. 


Analyzing Markets 


Probably the most valuable 
method of other businesses which 
we have adapted to our needs has 
to do with analyzing our markets 


‘and setting sales quotas. Too 


’ 


many quotas are pure guesswork. 
In most businesses, I am con- 
vinced, they can be made definite, 
if a concern is willing to put in 
enough effort on detail work. 

In the drug business I was not 
satisfied to set quotas by guess, 
based on population figures and 
similar more or less indicative 
figures. We wanted detail knowl- 
edge as to how much of our prod- 
uct each drug store in any terti- 
tory could produce. Such figures 
are attainable by hard work. 

If they could be secured in the 
drug business I felt sure they 
could be worked out for pictures, 
in spite of the fact that so many 
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intangibles enter into the price 
we get fora film. First, there is 
the question of the individual 
theater—how much can it take in 
at the box office on any given 
picture? That depends upon the 
population of the town, the at- 
tractiveness of the theater, and 
the aggressiveness of the man- 
agement. 

Then we have to consider the 
relative drawing power of each 
picture, which depends upon the 
story, the director, the star and 
the cast. It might seem that the 
presence and interaction of so 
many intangibles would make it 
far less easy to set accurate 
quotas for a film than for a com- 
modity like drugs. Yet it is 
equally possible, provided suffi- 
ciently detailed figures are gath- 
ered on all of the various factors. 


Setting Sales Quotas 


I happen to know that another 
concern in an entirely different 
industry uses much the same plan 
that we do in setting quotas for 
a product into whose sale also 
enters a number of intangible fac- 
tors. It is the Elliott Fisher 
Company, which sells bookkeep- 
ing machines. Certainly there is 
very little in common between the 
commodities sold by Elliott 
Fisher and Famous Players- 
Lasky. Offhand, I can think of 
no similarities. Yet at bottom our 
methods of forecasting sales are 
essentially alike. 


That concern starts with an 
exact list of every office in the 
country, classified as to industry 
and the volume of its sales. It 
has gathered experience figures 
showing how many bookkeeping 
machines a machine tool manu- 
facturer doing a business of a mil- 
lion dollars a year should use, 
how many are needed by a re- 
tailer doing a business of $100,000 
a year, and so on for every size 
and type of business. 

With these figures Elliott 
Fisher is able to set accurate 
quotas for every territory, which 
come surprisingly close to the 
actual results. 

Essentially we do the same 
thing, although we have to make 
more calculations. It may be 
worth while to describe our 
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The Dallas 


Morning News 


The Dallas Journal 


The Semi-Weekly 


Farm News 


Announce the appointment as National 


Advertising Representatives 


of 


The 


John Budd Company 


New York 


Los Angeles 


Chicago St. Louis 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Portland 


CE 


Effective August Ist, 1927 


cA COMMON CHARGE made against Americans is that we 


don’t think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy 
member”—we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than 
by careful thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so 
as to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known 
as “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, 
one to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” 
creates, but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Per- 
haps I am guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at 
six dollars, prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story 
of “Happy Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood ,Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Washington, D. C. 


There are _ fifty-seven 
hotels in Washington, 
D. C., making the Na- 
tion’s Capital the fourth 
best hotel equipped city 
in the United States. 


Eight great railroads 
bring visitors to Wash- 
ington for business and 
pleasure, 30,000 passen- 
gers each day arriving 
and departing. Washing- 
ton is becoimng a great 
convention city. 


These hotels do a large 
business in goods well 
advertised. 


These goods are adver- 
tised to Washington hotels 
in The Washington Times, 
The Washington Herald 
and The Big Sunday 
Washington Herald. 

The combined net paid 
daily circulation of The 
Times and The Herald for 
June, 1927, was 130,542. 
The circulation of The 
Sunday Herald for the 
same month was 138,038. 
Advertise your goods to 
these hotels and their 
population as well as the 
527,877 people who live in 
Washington, D. C., and 
the “Metropolitan Area” 
which includes another 
250,000 with these cir- 
culations. 
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method in detail, for few busi- 
nesses will be faced with greater 
complications and more detail 
work than we. If our method is 
understood, it will be easy for 
others to adopt our plan to their 
less complicated problems. 

We start with a card record of 
everyone of the 15,000 motion 
picture theaters which form our 
market. To some of these we have 
sold; others are still unsold pros- 
pects. By careful, long con- 
tinued investigation we have de- 
termined how much the box office 
of each theater can be expected 
to take in for pictures of every 
type, for various stars and various 
directors. There are many ways 
of finding out these figures. In 
many cases the managers will 
tell us. 


Determining Prices 


That is fundamentally impor- 
tant information, for it not only 
gives us information on which to 
base our charge to each theater 
for a picture, but, as well, it en- 
ables us to predict with great ac- 
curacy, before a picture is re- 
leased, what a given combination 
of story, star and director will 


bring us gross. 


We have gathered information 
on the box office receipts on hun- 
dreds of pictures for each of the 
theaters in the country. That is 
all recorded on the cards for the 
theater. Note that we do not 
use “indicative” or “average” 
figures for setting quotas; we use 
actual figures. 

Suppose we want to set a scale 
of prices on a forthcoming picture 
starring Thomas Meighan. The 
story, let us say, is of about the 
same type and interest as one in 
which Meighan has appeared be- 
fore that brought $3,000 a week 
from a certain theater, but it is 
directed by a more popular direc- 
tor whose name is well known 
and whose pictures usually draw, 
say 10 per cent better than similar 
pictures with another director. 
We will set for that picture, then, 
a price of $3,300. Of course, these 
are arbitrary figures used solely 
for illustration. But we set the 
prices for all of the theaters in the 
same proportion; the total is the 
gross that we can expect to take 
in from the picture. By totalling 
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the rentals for all of the theaters 
which we should sell in each ter- 
ritory, we get the quota for that 
territory on that picture. 


These are all intangible factors 
—the interest of the story, the 
pulling power of a star and a cast, 
and the popularity of a director. 
But with solid figures of past per- 
formance to guide us we are able 
to forecast the final results with 
astonishing accuracy. Usually we 
are within 2 or 3 per cent. 

Exact accuracy is essential if 
quotas are to be worth anything, 
as every sales manager knows. 
Exact accuracy can be achieved, 
I am convinced, in any business, 
but only at the cost of gathering 
and assorting detailed figures. I 
have little confidence in’ the ac- 
curacy of quotas based on some 
estimated consuming power of a 
territory, especially for products 
which are. sold to the consumer 
through a retail store. It is pos- 
sible to find out exactly how much 
every retail store is selling of your 
product. 


Adapted Ideas 


Several sales managers in other 
lines who have studied our 
methods object that to gather 
such information on nearly a hun- 
dred thousand stores is out of the 
question. Admittedly it takes 
effort, but where it has been con- 
scientiously done it well repaid 
the effort. 

If I have been able to adopt 
the methods used in selling drugs 
to the picture business, surely no 
business can safely assume that 
it can learn nothing from others. 
It makes little difference what it 
is that is bought, sold or made— 
the operations are fundamentally 
alike. 

It is because we in this com- 
pany realize that fact that we are 
always on the watch for good 
methods that have been effec- 
tively used in other fields. Some 
of our best methods have been 
borrowed from other industries. 


The federal reserve board re- 
cently announced that Chicago’s 
sales increases, in department 
stores, chain stores and mail order 
houses, during the month of June, 
1927, showed an increase of 5.5 
per cent over June, 1926. 
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Ideas Won Leadership In 
This Industrial Market 


(Continued from page 126) 


On February 23 of the year fol- 
lowing an advertisement appeared 
with the headline, “Upsetting tra- 
dition.” On the left hand page 
appeared a reproduction of the 
advertisement of July 28, 1925, 
and on the right hand page was 
stated : 


“Since the advertisement ‘Put your boiler 
tubes where they do the most good’ ap- 
peared, many thousand feet of radiant 
heating surface have been specified in 
place of ordinary furnace wall construc- 
tion. 

“With C E Fin Furnaces capacities 
never before approachable become every- 
day performance.” 


Note how an understatement in 
an editorial article is capitalized: 
On March 17, 1925, an advertise- 
ment appeared with the headline, 
“Corrected to date.” On the right 
hand page was displayed a repro- 
duction of a much earlier adver- 
tisement captioned, “Operating 
under 16,000 B.T.U. per K.W. 
Hr.” On the left hand page was 
reproduced a clipping from an 
issue of an electrical publication 
which appeared two weeks before. 
The clipping read: 


Copy That Wins Attention 


“The Lakeside generating plant, leased 
by Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, which was one of the first 
plants in the country to be equipped with 
powdered fuel equipment, consumed only 
1.15 lb. of coal during 1924 to develop 
one kilowatt hour of electricity, according 
to John Anderson, electrical engineer in 
charge of operation. This figure, which 
is said to set a new record in fuel econ- 
omy, is equivalent to 15,000 heat units a 
kilowatt hour as compared with 17,300 
heat units in other large generating plants. 
The average figure in 1924 for the entire 
country is given by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey as 2.2 Ibs.” 

The “16,000” in the copy of the 
right hand page and the “15,000” 
in the clipping are tied together 
with a fine line. No new copy is 
displayed. Just the headline, and 
the tie-up between the figures 
mentioned in the two reproduc- 
tions. 


The prophecy and fulfillment 
idea has been frequently carried 
out with reference to installations 
in an individual plant. One ad- 
vertisement, for example, during 
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1922, showed a reproduction of an 
advertisement announcing an in- 
stallation of the Lopulco System 
at the six million dollar plant of 
the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company at St. Louis. On 
the left hand page appeared a 
chart showing the B.T.U. per 
K.W. from January to April at 
the above plant. Underneath the 
chart was the statement of the 
plant engineer, “We believe this 
to be the best thermal perform- 
ance of any station in the U. S.” 
Under the reproduction on the 
right hand page was the stated: 


“We were never in doubt as to the re- 
sults obtainable with Lopulco Systems. 

“The outstanding success at Cahokia 
fully bears out our forecast. 

“When the results are checked Lopulco 
wins.” 


Terse Advertising Messages 


Space will not permit a descrip- 
tion of more than a few of the 
hundreds of advertisements which 
not only compel attention but re- 
late facts of vital interest to every 
power plant engineer. To con- 
clude the subject of copy, let me 
list some headlines selected at 
random. Many of these were 
written by Mr. Learnard himself: 

“Are boilers out of date?” 

“Are you following the trend?” 

“Have you kept up with Com- 
bustion ?” 

“Be modern.” 

“Be independent.” 

“Going ahead or marking 
time?” 

“Utilizing waste heat pays divi- 
dends.” 

“Stoker 
changed.” 

“Designed for 30,000 kw—Pro- 
duces 35,000 kw.” 

“500,000 Ibs. of steam from one 
unit.” 

The chief reasons this com- 
pany’s advertising has been of 
such extraordinary reader-interest 
and news-interest are: 

First, that the president him- 
self, taking an active interest in 
the advertising, made a study of 
the subject and appreciated the 


standards have 
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UE 
Display Fixtures 


for displaying sales maps, 
advertising matter, photos, 
bulletins, charts, blueprints 
and miscellaneous matter. 
a 
Send for catalog describing various 
types, sizes and uses. 
— 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
925-935 N. Tenth Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


es 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Salesmen of 


Building Materials 
Furniture and Equipment 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Organization is now planning a 
tremendous building campaign. 


12 Y.W.C.A.’s are being built 


10 Y.W.C.A.’s are drawing up 
plans 


17 Y.W.C.A’s are in discussion 
stage 


The cost of these buildings will 
range from several hundred thou- 
sand to two and five million dollars 
a piece. 
To Get Your Share of the 
Millions of Dollars Spent for 
Building Material and Furnishings 


Reach the buying executives through 
the official national magazine 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Write for a rate card and terms on “Y” 


service and a selling plan to fit your particular 
product. 


CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mgr. 
——_—_ 
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One 


to Every 3 ¥ People 


in Florida 


N 1926 there were regis- 
if tered in Florida 401,562 
motor vehicles—an increase 
of 40.2 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year, not including the 
non-resident registrations. 

This was a greater gain 
than was shown in any other 
state, the next largest in- 
crease being in Oklahoma 


with a gain of 17.8 per cent. 


Florida now has one motor 
vehicle to every three people 
residing in the state—a strik- 


ing indication of the excep- 


tional buying power of this 
great, growing market. 
Florida, with a_ resident 
population of more than a 
million and a quarter, offers 
a splendid year ’round mar- 
ket. 
ists double the population 


In the winter its tour- 


of the state and create here 


unusual advertising possibili- 


ties. 


Plan now to get your share 
of this Florida business. You 
can cultivate this fertile field 


best by advertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


: ee Fort Myers Press 
Miami Herald 


Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 


Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Star Telegram 


New Smyrna New 


of Florida 


DeLand Daily News 


Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 

s Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 
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SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 


reaction. 


the sales department for 


THE DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue. 
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Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 
week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think B 
along new lines and put zest into his work. Write. 


copies of recent issues. 


CORPORATION. 
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necessity of a tie-up between the 
sales activities and the advertis- 
ing. 

Second, that the field staff and 
advertising department have al- 
ways cooperated in every way. 

The sales department has been 
required in the past to keep the 
publicity department familiar with 
the sales program—when and how 
and where they are going to in- 
troduce new products. The adver- 
tising department has kept in 
touch with the sales problems— 
what the field staff is trying to 
accomplish. Reports from the 


‘sales department on the volume 


’ 


of business in various lines and in 
various sections are received each 
month. If there was a falling off 
in the sale of some one product 
it was the duty of the publicity 
department to find out why and 
see if something could not be 
done in the line of advertising to 
overcome this sales resistance. 


A Careful Follow-Up 


Besides the advertising in the 
various engineering publications 
has been the supplemental direct 
mail work—catalogs and special 
bulletins—which are usually re- 
prints of some articles from power 
plant publications which describe 
“C, E.” installations. 

Despite the fact that the con- 
ventional and inane “Send for 
Bulletin” has been conspicuously 
absent from the majority of ad- 
vertisements in the industrial 
publications, inquiries of one sort 
or another are constantly received 
by the publicity department. The 
names of the companies which 
send in inquiries are not only sent 
to the salesmen but carefully 
tabulated. : 

“It is interesting to note,” says 
Mr. Beadle, “in checking over our 
sales records, that over 50 per 
cent of our present customers are 
listed as having at one time or 
other got in touch with us 
through our advertising. But 
don’t misunderstand me, for I 
don’t mean that our sales have 
been due to direct inquiries. We 
do not look upon advertising as 
a means of selling products 
directly. We are not even primar- 
ily interested in what the com- 
pany sells of its products. Out 
job is to sell the organization.” 
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HE Association of National 

Advertisers announces a step 
which is of wide interest and im- 
portance to all who are interested 
in sales and advertising. This is 
the appointment and organization 
by President S. E. Conybeare of 
the A. N. A. Research Council. 

One of the first tangible and 
specific activities of the council 
will be the study of trading areas 
—how they should be defined, se- 
lected and analyzed. For this 
purpose the council expects to co- 
operate with other organizations 
that have done or are doing work 
on this subject in order that a 
standard method of determining 
trading areas may be set up. 

So much research in marketing 
and advertising is being made and 
presented to national distributors 
that there has developed a real 
need for a central body which 
can speak authoritatively for the 
national advertisers on these 
matters. 

The A. N. A. Research Council 
does not expect to undertake at 
this time any extended research, 
although it is anticipated that if 
there are important phases of re- 
search not covered by other or- 
ganizations, the council may un- 
dertake such work itself. 

It will act as spokesman of the 
national advertisers. The Re- 
search Council already has a large 
amount of information as to re- 
search which is desired by the 
national distributors and will be 
prepared to give counsel on these 
points to any organization de- 
siring it. 

The council is also collecting 
information as to recent and im- 
portant research on markets, ad- 
vertising, circulations, etc., which 
is of value to the national dis- 
tributor. The council is to evalu- 
ate such research, so that it may 
give reports to the members of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers who are asking for defi- 
nite and authoritative opinions on 
the large amount of research find- 
ings which are being submitted 
to them. 
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National Advertisers Organize 
Research Council 


The council also expects to 
work closely with such bodies as 
the Department of Commerce, 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, publishers, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, etc. 
By acting as a clearing house rep- 
resenting the national distribu- 
tors, the Research Council ex- 
pects to promote coordination of 
research and avoid wasteful du- 
plication. 


The A. N. A. Research Council 
comprises: Everett R. Smith, The 
Fuller Brush Company, chair- 
man; Merle Banker Bates, Life 
Savers, Inc.; S. E. Conybeare, 
Armstrong Cork.Company; Wm. 
A. Hart, E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company, Inc.; Edward 
T. Hall, Ralston Purina Com- 
pany ; Bernard Lichtenberg, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute; Arthur 
H. Ogle, A..N..A.-secretary; P. 
L. Thomson, Western Electric 
Company. 


STANDARDIZING THE 
SALES APPEAL 


(Continued from page 118) 


training. Fundamentally, this plan 
involves two elements: 

“1, To discover some self-interest of 
the buyer which is deeper and 
stronger than any motive he reveals 
to the salesman, and to capitalize 


that human contact in molding his 
decision. 


“2. To recognize the fact that possibly 
85 per cent of the buyers are ‘eye- 
minded,’ in the sense that their 
inner thoughts take the form of 
mental pictures, and to appeal so 
forcefully to the eye as well as to 
the ear that all statements are 
vividly photographed on the buyer’s 
mind.” 


I wonder if there is any busi- 
ness which cannot, with profit, 
furnish its salesmen _ standard 
equipment, a sales kit, or a work- 
ing data book? I cannot think, 
in all of my experience and after 
having made a detailed study of 
hundreds of different businesses, 
of any which employ salesmen 
which cannot, with profit, give 
consideration to standard equip- 
ment for the men who sell its 
products. 
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Figures that Mean 


Something! 


October 1, 1921 . 3,153 
April 1,1927 . . 7,225 


An average increase in 
net paid circulation of 
722 per year for six and 
a half years — and for 
the last 2 years, an aver- 
age of over 1,000 new 
subscribers annually. 


The Daily Herald reaches 
in Biloxi and Gulfport — 


75% of all homes 

83% of all the English- 
reading homes 

96% of all the white 
homes 


No premiums, no auto- 
mobile contests or 
other artificial circu- 
lation stimulants. 


A.B.C. A.P. N.E.A. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Why GUESS— 
when you can KNOW 


How much advertising your compet- 
itors do in the principal markets 

How persistently and consistently 
they advertise 

What cities they include in their 
advertising efforts 

What type of newspapers they use 
in their appeal to the public 

What seasons of the year they 
spend their largest advertising 
dollars 

Why mysterious sales slumps may 
be due to unexpected competitor 
advertising 


THE HANFORD 
AD-CHEK RECORDS 


bring you each month the adver- 
tising lineage used by each national 
advertiser in 235 newspapers in 62 
large cities. 

When it is so easy to KNOW—why 
base future sales efforts and your 
own newspaper advertising on 
guesswork or the enthusiastic state- 
ments of salesmen? 

Write today for sample 


copy of the HAC record— 
sent on 10 day approval. 


HANFORD AD-CHEK 
BUREAU 


10 S. Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


An _ old-established Ohio manu- 
facturer, now doing an annual 
volume of several million dollars 
direct to the consumer, is looking 
for an experienced sales executive 
to introduce an extensive line of 
grocery, drug and household spe- 
cialties to the large chain store 
buyers. 


This man should be thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in the 
chain store field and capable of 
assuming complete charge of the 
new sales department. Only a 
live, energetic man who has suc- 
cessfully sold to national chain 
stores will be considered. To such 
a man the company is in position 
to make a very attractive offer. 
Give complete information about 
yourself in first letter, outlining 
your former connections in detail. 
Your letter will be held in strict 
confidence. 


@ 
The Geyer Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


a 


‘Binders 


for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold 
thirteen copies of the 
magazine. Each issue as 
received can be easily 
and securely fastened 
in the binder which will 
open flat like a book. 
Made of heavy, durable 
material and bound in 
SUPER-FINISH ART 
LEATHER. The cover 
is finished in two-tone 
dark brown Spanish 
grain, withletteringand 
panels, antique bronze. 
You will want a binder 
for your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


The Chicago Tribune’s “Book of Facts, 
1927,” is now off the press and available 


to sales executives. Put out by the Busi- 
ness Survey, it is one of the best put-up 
books of its kind we’ve seen, and there’s 
a great mass of assorted facts and statistics 
in it which ought to be extremely helpful 
in planning sales and advertising cam- 
paigns in “Zone 7.” In addition to the 
more general type of information, such as 
value of manufactured products, etc., there 
are many charts and tables of interest to 
specific lines of business—-such, for in- 
stance, is the page on “Electrical Impor- 
tance of Chicago and the Chicago Terri- 
tory.” Write to George Morris, in care of 
the Business Survey, The Chicago Tribune. 


Not many fortnights ago we suggested 
that you get on the list for a monthly pub- 
lication put out by the Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency, called The Colle- 
giate Salesman. The July number has 
just come to the Tips editor’s desk—this 
particular issue contains a number of 
selected groups of the various types of 
college papers, which may be used to reach 
particular sections of the college market. 
The figures presented give a new idea of 
the size of this ever-growing market—the 
daily newspaper group comprising circula- 
tion in thirty-six of the largest colleges 
and universities, for instance, covers a 
market of more than a quarter million 
students. Write to the Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency at 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, if you want a copy. 


Further live information on warehousing 
problems may be secured from the Bush 
Terminal Company, 100 Broad Street, 
New York City, in the shape of a book- 
let called “Manufacturing and Distribut- 
ing Economies.” Many sales managers are 
still unaware of the breadth and length of 
the service which can be obtained through 
a warehousing organization—this book 
describes some of them. Write to R. A. P. 
Walker, vice president. 


The International Association of Dis- 
play Men has put out a book of facts 
which “every manufacturer, national ad- 
vertiser, retailer and display man should 
know,’ so they say. It is developed to a study 
of what constitutes effective display helps, 
and it is based on a questionnaire returned 
by 598 retail grocers in all parts of the 
country. One of the disconcerting facts 
revealed by the survey is that 75 per cent 
of all the display material furnished by 


CHICAGO, U. 6. A. manufacturers, is impractical and, there- 
= fore, wasted. Among the pertinent 
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questions answered by the dealers were: 
“What percentage of the display helps 
furnished you during the past year were 
you able to use to advantage in your 
windows?” (Answer: 32 per cent). “Do 
you believe in tying up window displays 
with national and local advertising?” 
“Have you any suggestions for improving 
manufacturer’s window display contests?” 
While we are not certain that many copies 
of this book are available for distribution, 
you can find out by writing to the presi- 
dent of the association, who is W. L. 
Stensgaard, in care of the Stewart Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


A good outline of the service a direct 
advertising organization is equipped to 
give manufacturers, together with a dis- 
cussion of some of the sales problems 
which can be solved through this type of 
service, is included in a new brochure 
put out by James F. Newcomb & Com- 
pany, called “Newcomb Service.” Copies 
are available from the company offices at 
330 Seventh Avenue. 


A publication called Institutional Mer- 
chandising, tentatively started a/year or 
more ago by the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, has been put on a quarterly basis, 
and will be sent without charge to anyone 
engaged in sales work which involves in- 
stitutional selling. This publication, says 
Mr. Loring Pratt, who fathers it in the 
role of managing editor, is a clearing 
house for ideas that will help increase 
sales to institutions. It contains stories 
of successful sales and salesmen, news of 
the field, information on up-to-date sales 
and advertising plans, new products for 
the institutional market, etc. If you would 
care to receive it regularly, write direct 
to Mr. Pratt, in care of the company, at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Louis F. Dow Company of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has prepared a portfolio of 
charts designed primarily, of course, as a 
promotion’ piece to sell the advantages of 
their own products as good-will builders. 
But the interesting thing about them 1s 
that they take one class of prospects after 
another—financial institutions are an ex- 
ample—and chart the plan of organization, 
outlining the various channels which in- 
fluence the placing of orders. Not the 
least valuable use for such a set of charts 
is their adaptability to use by salesmen 
as a sales presentation portfolio. A few 
copies of this portfolio are available to 
sales executives to whom they might prove 
useful. 
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SALES ACTIVITIES IN 
BALTIMORE 


(Continued from page 150) 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 
now well under way and is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation 
late in September or early in 
October. Completion of this unit 
will round out the building pro- 
gram at Sparrows Point and for 
the first time in its history, the 
Baltimore district will have in its 
midst a complete steel making 
plant. When the machinery of 
the pipe mill is ready to be put 
into motion, a total of more than 
$15,000,000 will have been spent 
upon this single mill, and the in- 
vestment of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in and around Balti- 
more will exceed $100,000,000. 


Knabe Enlarges Plant 


The pipe mill will turn out all 
sizes of commercial steel pipe and 
will be the only industry of its 
kind on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Between 1,800 and 2,000 men will 
be required to man this latest ad- 
dition to the units operated there. 
About 11,000 men are now on the 
company’s payrolls at Sparrows 
Point, and eventually the number 
will be increased to 15,000 or 
more. Sparrows Point adjoins 
Baltimore. 


The M. & P. Bottling Works, 
manufacturers of a soft drink 
known as “Sparkling Champagne” 
have begun production at the 
plant building at 223 Colvin 
street. 

McCormick & Company, Light, 
Barre and Charles streets, which 
operates the largest spice factory 
in the world, is beginning the 
production on a large scale of a 
new insectitude to be known as 
the Bee brand liquid spray. An 
entire section of the plant has 
been given over to this depart- 
ment, and labor-saving machinery 
of the latest pattern is being in- 
stalled. 

William Knabe & Company, 
owned by the American Piano 
Company, and producers of the 
Knabe pianos, are enlarging their 
local plant at Eutaw, West and 
Cross streets, for manufacturing 
purposes. Last year about 50,000 
Square feet of additional space 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOST ATS Reproductions of 

testimonial letters 
and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for samples of our 
distinctive Photostats with deep blacks and clear 
whites. @ 


* BERGER & WAGONER 
21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Showing is Selling 


No matter what your samples are, we’ll 
find the one best way to show them. 
Twenty-five years of Showmanship in 
Selling have qualified us as masters of 
sales stagecraft. 

Selling grows harder every year. Yester- 
day’s “good enough” falls flat today; the 
best display wins. We’ve helped others to 
leadership. See what we can do for you. 

Knickerbocker Case Company 

“Made Right”’ Sample Cases—Since 1900 


225-235 No. Clinton St., Chicago 
(3528) 
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YOUR 
MONEY’S 
WORTH 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer's Dollar 
By Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


HE advertising man would do well to read this book with 
some care... The authors have picked the weak spots in 


the advertising structure with rare shrewdness ... Adver- 
tising men perusing these pages are due for a jolt or two.” 
— Advertising and Selling. 


“From the advertisers’ point of view, there is considerable dynamite 
in this book... The frame of mind with which any reader will 
turn to the advertising pages (any advertising pages) is not difficult 
to imagine, and not particularly reassuring either.” 

—Sales Management. 


This book is reaching some 200,000 intelligent consumers, to 
whom you are also addressing your message. Can you afford to 
ignore it? Price $2.00 at any bookstore. 


The Macmillan Co. . * New York 
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Insurance 17.7c per $100 per Year 


A Proven Location—Efficient and Reliable 


CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 
‘‘At the Edge of the Loep’’ 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks Carried for Local and Out-of-Town Concerns 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 

Rail Shipments Anywhere Without Cartage Expense 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AND OFFICES 


TO LEASE 


Western Warehousing Company 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


Merchandise Warehouses — Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania Railroad 


331 WEST POLK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE STATE 3878 


Negotiable Receipts 
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was constructed, and the firm’s 
output increased by about 25 per 
cent. 

A new hotel, costing $6,200,000, 
is to be erected on the site of the 
Caswell Hotel, northeast corner 
of Baltimore and Hanover streets. 
The proposed building will be 
twenty-two stories in height, and 
will contain 716 rooms. Accord- 
ing to the announcement of Harry 
Busick, president of the Union 
Hotel Company, owner and 
operator of the Caswell Hotel, 
and president of the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel Company, which will 
own and operate the proposed 
hostelry, which is to be known as 
the “Lord Baltimore” Hotel, the 
Hotel Caswell will be razed about 
August 15, and construction of 
the new hotel will begin about 60 
days later, and will be ready for 
occupancy about October 1, 1928. 


Plan New Hotel 


Plans for the hotel have been 
prepared by W. L. Stoddart, 
architect, New York. They call 
for a building of brick and steel 
throughout, with a base of In- 
diana limestone and trimming of 
the same material. There will be 
nine stores, five on Baltimore 
street, and four on Hanover street. 
There will be lobbies, private 
baths, offices, three dining rooms, 
cafeteria, coffee shop, and ban- 
quet hall seating more than 1,000. 
Contract for the building, which 
will be the largest in Baltimore, 
has been awarded to the Con- 
solidated Engineering Company, 
of Baltimore. 


Officers of the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel Company are Harry Bu- 
sick, president; W. P. Pierson, 
vice president; George P. Zouck, 
secretary, and Charles B. Gillett, 
treasurer. 


The city of Baltimore will 
spend approximately $1,500,000 
on public improvements and other 
contracts. Construction of the 
bulkhead for the proposed $4,000,- 
000 commercial pier at McComas 
street for the Western Maryland 
Railway Company was awarded 
to Empire Construction Company 
at its bid of $752,323.18. Other 
contracts include principally re- 
paving of streets and repairing of 
public buildings. 
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LAUNDRY OWNERS TO 
ADVERTISE 


ITH a chest of $6,000,000 

for their four-year national 
advertising campaign and with a 
fund of $1,500,000 to invest in ad- 
vertising in various media each 
year, the laundry owners of the 
United States and Canada, under 
the leadership of the Laundry- 
owners National Association, will 
take their place this fall among 
the first ten users of magazine 
space in the country. 

The laundryowners’ campaign, 
which makes its first appearance 
in leading national publications 
on September 20, will employ as 
its media, national magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor advertising, 
wagon signs, insert material, etc. 

The campaign is being handled 
by the Millis Advertising Agency 
of Indianapolis, New York, and 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


FURNITURE ACCOUNT 
TO CHAMBERS AGENCY 


EW ORLEANS Furniture 

Company has retained the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., of New 
Orleans, to handle an advertising 
campaign, beginning with New 
Orleans newspapers and extend- 
ing throughout the southern ter- 
ritory. The advertising will be 
designed to establish the trade- 
mark and create retail demand. 


TWO NEW ACCOUNTS 
TO TURNER-WAGENER 


URNER-WAGENER Com- 

pany, advertising agency of 
Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising accounts of 
the Fort Dearborn Manufacturing 
Company of Sterling, Illinois, and 
the Columbia Ice and Ice Cream 
Company of Chicago. 


McLAIN-SIMPERS HAS 
PUMP ACCOUNT 


McLain-Simpers Organization 
has taken over the advertising ac- 
count of C. H. Wheeler Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of pumps, 
condensers, and other specialties. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT , 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


excess wear on the expense account. 
| 300 Rooms 
Room Rates 


Room for One Person— 
$2.50, $3.' 


Room for ” Persons— 


Meals 
In the Coffee Shop — 
Club Breakfast.......... $ .50 
Plate Luncheon.......... .65 
DOR occ ct ccccccceces 1.00 


In the Dining Room — 
| Lumcheom ....c.cccccces $ .80 
| Dimmer ....cccccccccces 1.50 


and Dining Room 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


RYSEV 


Salesmanagers are passing this tip to their 
road men—high and cool, out near Forest 
Park, they live the life of Riley without 


300 Baths 


% $3.50, $4.50 
(10° Rooms at $2.50) 


| $4.50, $5.02, $5.50, $6.00 
(Suites $10 to $25) 


| Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 


| ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


OYCO Promotion 
YBALLOONS 


—A Dynamic Force in SALES 
PROMOTION is a booklet which 
shows the way to increased sales 
through the use of toy balloons. 

Copy sent on request. 


The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO 
ASHLAND OH!IO 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations, constantly has high 
Bulletin and Vocational 
Complete information 
Strictest confidence ob- 


grade positions open. 
Service at slight expense. 
without obligation. 
served. Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


Brooklyn Baltimore 


‘pai? &3 
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SALES ACTIVITIES IN 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 134) 


in less than two months and that 
only a few were for wearing ap- 
parel. While the gingham indus- 
try has not shown any phenom- 
enal growth up to the present 
time, the institute feels that they 
have established a good working 
basis for future sales. 


More than 4,000 women have 
requested swatches of gingham 
from one of the well known farm 
publications that ran an article on 
the use of gingham as a decora- 
tive material. 

“There is now definite senti- 
ment in favor of better merchan- 
dise,” states Executive Chairman 
M. Mosessohn of the United 
Women’s Wear Leagues of Amer- 
ica. “It is reflected in the retail 
orders that are coming in to mem- 
bers of our association daily. The 
better grades of silk and trim- 
mings appear to lead the field, 
though it is yet too early to give 
out the exact percentage of in- 
crease.” 

Neisner Bros. Inc., is the first 
of the chain stores to issue a 
statement on sales during June. 
The increase is astounding, 
amounting to 73.4 per cent or 
$507,602 against $292,645 for 1926. 
Sales for the first half of the year 
show even a larger increase, 76.3 
per cent, or $2,593,069 against 
$1,470,118. 

The American Ice Company 
has announced ice to be sold in 
cubes in package form, at a retail 
price of twenty-five cents a car- 
ton. When tried out in suburban 
territory, this new plan for the 
sale of ice proved popular, the 
company says. 

The Reading Railroad will 
build a two million dollar station 
in North Philadelphia, which is to 
be completed in eighteen months. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Do You Want Orders 


from well-rated department stores? Just 

show us your samples; we will bring 

them to the attention of the proper buyer! 
You pay us no commissions! 


SALES-PRODUCERS, inc. 
“A Merchandising Organization ‘ 
Serving the Department Stores” 
30 East 23rd St.. New York, N. Y. & 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—A HIGH 
grade pharmaceutical house requires the serv- 
ices of an advertising manager. 

(a) He must be a graduate of medicine. 

(b) He must be able to do creative work, 
prepare booklets for distribution to 
physicians and write copy for medical 
journals and direct by mail campaigns. 

(c) He must be fond of reading current 
medical literature. 

He should be able to translate French 
oe German medical articles into Eng- 
ish. 

He must be an executive in every sense 
of the word. 

(f) He should possess a pleasing personality 
and be able to cooperate in an agreeable 
manner with other executives. 

(g) His ideas must be broad and his ex- 
perience must be such that his judg- 
ment is mature. 

Application must give medical college grad- 
uated from and the year, how employed since 
graduation, time as interne in and name of 
hospital, nationality, religion, whether married, 
age, height, weight, references and salary ex- 
pected. 

If you prefer to enclose samples of adver- 
tisements you have written, you are at liberty 
to do so. 

Absolute confidence will be maintained. 

All of our executives know of this adver- 
tisement. Box M-722, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
sales on the Pacific Coast? My ten years con. 
stant selling right here establishes the fact 
that you can get the volume you want from 
this territory. I am thoroughly familiar with 
the furniture and department store trade on 
the coast having sold them for years. My 
selling experience covers direct selling to both 
the retail and jobbing trade, special represen- 
tative working with other salesmen, and sales 
manager with a sales force working under my 
direct supervision. I can furnish the very best 
of references for ability and character. [| 
wish to change my present connections if your 
proposition is interesting, prefer a commission 
arrangement with liberal drawing account to 
take care of sales expense. Box M-720, Sates 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


SALESMAN DESIRES STRAIGHT COM. 
mission, no drawing account, proposition for 
western New York State on steel or iron prod- 
ucts, building materials or equipment, or raw 
materials ; have a car, am 31 years old, single, 
an experienced salesman and can furnish the 
very best references as to character and ability, 
I desire a proposition that will take all my 
time; no side-line proposition considered. Box 
L-622, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1928, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA HAT, 
Latest Movie Star Sensation. Men and women 
wanted in every county. FREE SAMPLE. 
Enclose addressed envelope. 5621 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Index to 


Advertisers 


Altoona Mirror 
American Multigraph Sales Co 
Associated Business Papers 
Associated Dailies of Florida. 
Berger & Wagoner 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Evening American 

Chicago Herald & Examiner. 
Chicago Tribune 
Cleveland Press 
Collier’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Dallas News 


Einson-Freeman 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 


Florida Times-Union 
Wm. Fletcher 


J. J. Gibbons 
Gulfport Herald 


Hanford Ad-Chek Bureau 
Iron Age 


Keystone Watch Case Co 
Knickerbocker Case Co 


London, Midland & Scottish Ry 


May & Malone 
MeMillan Company 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Milwaukee Journal 
David J. Molloy 
Multiplex Display Fixtures 


National Outdoor Adv. Bureau 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
New York American 


Oakland Motor Car Co 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Perkins-Campbell Co. 
Portland Oregonian 


Hotel Rooseveit 


Sales Producers, Ine. 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Cove, ceccccsssccssneceeesnenene 
Smokador Mfg. Co. 
Springfield Newspapers 
Star League of Indiana 
Superior Engraving Co. 


J. Walter Thompson 
Toycraft Rubber Co. 


United States Envelope Co 
United States Prtg. & Litho. Co 
Upsco Service 


Washington Times 
Western Warehousing 
Woman’s Press 
Workman Mfg. Co. 


MAN AGEMEN T 


